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PREFACE 



Rand is conducting, under the sponsorship of the U.S. Office of Education, a 
severaUyear study of federally funded programs designed to introduce and spread 
innovative practices in public schools. These change agent programs normally 
offer temporary federal funding to school districts as "seed money. If an inno- 
vation is successful, it is assumed that the district will continue and disseminate 
part or all of the project using other sources of funds. The Rana study examines 
four such federal change agent programs--Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act Title III, Iriribvative Projects; Elementary and Se condary Education Act 
Title VU, Bilingual Projects; Vocational Education Act, 1968 Amendments, Part D, 
Exemplary Programs; and the Right-To-Read Program, The study identifies what 
^ tends to promote various kinds ot changes in the schools and what doesn't; in partic- 
ular, the Rand study will identify fo-^ federal, state, and local policymakers the 
nature, permanence, and extent of dissemination of innovations that are associated 
with the various federal programs and with various federal, state, and .ocal practices. 

A series of five reports describes the first-year results of the Rand study 
(July 1973 to July 1974): , ^ 

Volume I (R~1589/1-HEW, A Model of Educational Chang e) provides a theoret- 
ical perspective for the Rand study by analyzing the current state of knowledge of 
planned change ih education and by proposing a conceptual madel of factors affect- 
ing change processes within school districts* 

. Volume n {R- 1589/2-HEW, Factors Affecting Change Agent Projects ) contains 
the analysis of survey data collected by a national sample of 293 projects in IS^states 
during November and December 1973. 

Volume III (R- 1589/3-HEW, The Process of Change ) summarizes the findings 
and policy implications resulting from 29 case studies of change agent projects 
conducted by Rand staff mem^be rs and consultants in 25 school districts during 
April and May 1 974. The case study sites, chosen from the original sample of 
293 projects initially surveyed, represent a variety of project objectives and local 
district conditions. This report also describes the role of the state education 
agencies in selecting, managing, and disseminating change agent projects. 

"Because of Rand^s interest in advancing knowledge of organizational behavior 
in educational institutions, the research underlying this report was supported in 
part by an allocation of Rand corporate research funds. 
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Volume IV (R- 1 589/4-HEW, The Finding s in Revie w) summarizes the findings 
of Vols. I, II, and III, and also synthesizes extensive data collected by Rand on 
federal-level program btrategy and management for each of the change agent pro- 
jects* Volume IV also includes a discussion of alternative federal strategies for 
promoting innovation. 

Volume V (R- 1 589/5-HE)W, Executive Summary ) presents thv study's methods 
and results for a general audience. 

Subsequent research will collect additional data on Titles UI and VII of ESEA, 
with particular focus on projects whose federal funding has expired. 

This report is one of four appendixes to Vol. III. Each appendix deals with a 
different federal change^program and brings together our first-year observations 
and findings. ^t federal, state, and local levels* Appendix A deals with Title III, 
App. B with reading programs, App. C with bilingual education, and App. D with 
caree r education. 

This appendix deals prim.arily with Right-To-Read, a federally administered 
program thatiunds innovati\e reading projects in schools that have been nominated 
by their district. It also contains descriptions of some Title III reading projects. 
Section I describes the origins and the planning and management strategies that 
USOE adopted for Right-To-Read. Section II describes the role that state education 
agencies attempt to play in their program. Section III presents syntheses of our 
fieldwork case studies, which describe the similarities and differences we found in 
the planning, implementation, and adaptation of each of the projects covered. It 
also attempts to generalize from the limited evidence. Section IV presents the 
individual case studies for these Right-To-Read and Title III projects. In all cases, 
the names of states, school district projects, and people are fictitious. Each dis- 
trict that participated did so under a promise of anonymity; our respondents' frank- 
ness and coope rativene ss testify to the merits of this guarantee in producing a fair 
picture of how these projects developed, with their various strengths and weaknesses. 

Ideally, our work would include a synthesis to describe how interactions of 
federal, state, and local levels have shaped Right-To-Read* Building on this syn- 
thesis, we could then recommend to policymakers at each level courses of action 
that taken together could improve the effectiveness of Right-To-Read. But we had to 
settle, in view of Itime and resource limitations, for much less than this ambitious 
goal. Instead, in this appendix, we present our findings at each level of govern- 
ment ;n separate sections with little attempt to integrate the findings from olfferent 
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levels. That task is approached in Vol. IV oJ this series (R- 1589/4-HEW, The 
Findings in Review), but cannot be pursued to Jts conclusion within the framework 
of the present study. 

What we have produced in this appendix is a description of Right-To-Read 
as it operates at the federal and state level, together with our description and 
analysis of factors that contribute to the strengths and weaknesses of selected 
Right-To-Read and Title III projects as they actually operate in the setting of the 
schools. The implications of our findings for public policy are discussed more 
fully in Vol. rV. 
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L RIGHT -TO -READ 



GENERAL OVERVIEW 

This section gives a brief overview of the Right-To-Read program to serve as 
a background for understanding the case studies of individual projects. The infor- 
mation reported here was obtained from interviews with program personnel and 
documents on file at the U.S. Office of Education. 

The Right-To-Read program was first publicly announced by Commissioner 
James Allen in an address to the 1969 Annual Convention of the National Associ- 
ation of State Boards of Education. In this address, Commissioner Allen called 
for a total national commitment to Right-To-Read and projected a high-priority 
programmatic attack on reading problems across the nation. He expressed an 
urgency about solving reading problems and proposed an ambitious goal for the 
.Right-To-Read effort: "eliminating illiteracy by 1980. " This objective has been 
adopted by the Right-To-Read program as a focal point for its energies, 
' A unique change strategy has e\oi\ed fur implementing the R ight -To -Read 

idea broadly outlined by Dr. Allen. Right -To-Read's role in this strategy is to 
pro\ide the leadership but nut the' bulk of the resources needed for a nationwide 
reading impro\ement effort. The resources are planned to come from redirecting 
the use of funds from existing fedcM'al, state, and local sources. A multilevel 
approach to redirecting rc^sources is being attempted, whereby thO' Right -To-Read 
program is organising reading improvement programs at the federal, sta^te, and 
local levels m education as well as in communities, private industry, and a num- 
ber of professional associations and national service groups.. The idea is that 
these organising (efforts will not only le^d to successful reading impro\ement pro- 
grams in these ()rgani/,ations but alsc3 create an impetus for change in reading that 
will spread bc^yond the points of federal intervention. Right -To-Read 's role in 
organising reading impro\ement programs is to be the "catalyst" for change by 
assisting in the establishment of reading as a top priority within each organization, 
pro\iding guKh^lines for planning a reading improvement program, offering tech- 
meal assistance, and making available model reading programs. Small grants xy{ 
iunds mdi^ alsc^ be provided for administrative and other kinds of expenses such as 
staff training. 

In line with this strategy, the Right-To-Read program has had up until recently 

no specific authorizing legislation.^ The limited funds needed to operate the program 

O 
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have been obtained lhrouL;h the existing le gib lati\ e, a uthu ri ty ut the Cooperative 



Rehcai'ch Act, Althouuh the provibionb of thib a<.t have impobed some Lonbtraintb 
on feabible acti\itieb, there h<ib been flexibility for Right- To- Read to move forward 
on itb plan.^, hi FY l'>74, the Congrc-^b pabsed legiblation as part of PL 93-380, a 

amending the Elenientary and Secondary Education Act of 1^65, :3pe cifically 
e .-sla blishing a Title VII Reading Improven^ent Program in OE» 

PROGRAM BUDGET AND NUMBERS OF PROJECTS 

Ar. induated in Table i, the funding of the Right-To-Read program hab remained 
btable o\er tinie and at the relatively low level of lebb than $12 million. A portion 
.>! tht'bi" fiindb hab 'urt n bptnl on a berieb of projectb in both local school districts 
and conimunitieb. These projectb are intended to generate model reading programs 
that will be Ubeful as demonbt ration sites in efforts by .-states and other local school 
districts developing their own reading improvement programs. These school dis- 
trict projects are of two types: the so-called " school- based'' projects, which are 
three-year grants of approximately $40,000 per year to a single school in selected 
local districts; and the "large-city" projects, which are three-year grants of 
$100, 000 per year to groups of several schools in school districts in the 21 cities 
with the largest population. The "large-city" projects are the focus of the case 
studies reported here. 

Right-To-Read has also made grants of $100,000 or more to 31 states for use 
in hiring Right-To-Read staff, training LEA personnel in planning and implementing 
reading imiprovenlent programs, and for other expenses. Over 50 projects of vary- 
ing bizes are bupported for numerous other purposes, including the development of 
a TV adult literacy course, sponsorship of a nurrtber of centers for training tutors 
to work with adult illiterates, demonstrations of improved teacher training pro- 
granib in reading in colleges of education, seminars in reading im.pj^j/.ement for 
principals, and other activities. See Table 2, ^ 



Table 1 



APPR OPRIATIONS FOR RIGHT-TO-READ 
($ million) 



i s c a I 
Ye r 



Appropriations 



1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 



2 
12 
12 
12 
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Tablo ?. 



N'UMBER OF PROJECTS SL-PPORTED 



Yea 1- 


Do nionst ration Projects 


State 
G rants 


Special 
Projects 


La rye City 


Scl >ol-Basecl 


ComnTUnity- Based 


1971 










3 


1972 


21 


8^ 


68 




21 


1973 


21 


8t 


68 


1 1 


51 


1974 


21 


85 


74 


31 


52 



STRATEGY FOR DE MON'STR ATION PROJECTS 

\ =. 

Right-To-Read is supporting itb demonstration projects primarily for the 
purpose of developing model reading programs that will be useful in working with 
states, and does not currently plan to fund another round of projects. After the 
demonstration proje^^ts funded in 1972 have reached maturity, the plan is to shift 
more emphasis to working with the states. 

Right-To-Read has developed a "unique and highly specific approach to reading 
improvement in schools that its demonstration projects were expected to follow. 
This approach, which is called the School-Based Plan--of-- Action , prescribes the 
kind of innovation that a school district is expected to undertake, a planning process, 
and organizational guidelines. The key elements of the School-Based Plan-of- Action 
strategy are as follows: 

• Project schools should implement some form of diaunostic/prescrip>- 
ti ve reading , which is a teaching-by-dbjectives approach to reading 
that allows flexibility in the actual choice of curriculum and instruc- 
tional methods. 

e Project schools should attempt a total approach to reading improve- 
ment, which means that rather than changing one or two compo- 
nents of the school reading program, a whole series of interrelated 
changes should be n^ade, such as introducing new instructional 
methods, new curriculum materials, parent involvement,' a reading 
center, and specialist pe rsonnel. 

• In each school all the teachers and all the students, whether or not 
they have severe reading problems, should be involved. This is 
called the whole school concept, 

• In each school, ihr p rincipal should be the proje c t di re cto r and should 
be lully responsible for project decisionmaking and management. 

© 10 
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• Each school should appoint a Unit Task Force consisting of a central 
office staff member, the principal, two teachers, two parents, and the 
school librarian (optional) to plan the reading improvement effort and 
oversee implementation. 

• Each project school should decide on its own reading improvement 
program and plan it by following an ll-^step planning process kit 
desioned by Right-To-Read staff. This planning process begins with 
a needs assessment (which has also been laid out in kit form) and 
includes steps to select project objectives, instructional materials, 
diagnostic instruments, instructional approaches, personnel, 
in-service training, and the project budget. 

• Each project should emphasize staff development by spending 85 per- 
cent of the total budget on in-service and other training activities. 

In addition, Right-To-Read provided each project with expert technical assistance 
from Technical Assistance Teams located at five sites across the country. Mem- 
bers of these teams periodically visited projects to help with planning, in-service 
training, and problem solving. T^m members were specifically trained in the 
11-step planning process and were supposed to work closely with projects during 
this phase of activity. 

The selection of Right-To-Read projects was handled somewhat differently 
from other federal programs. Instead of a competitive award, Right-To-Read 
asked each state to nominate fuur schools, o ne each of the following types: 

• Transition sites; schools without substantial federal funds earmarked 
for reading improvement that demonstrate a willingness to make the 
transition from existing ineffective reading programs to effective 
reading programs. Such schools were to contain the largest number 
of pupils in kindergarten through 12th grade who fall in the lowest 
quartile in reading. 

• Redirection sites : schools having the same qualifications as transi- 
tion sites except with substantial federal funds earmarked for reading 
improvement. 

• Expansior sites; schools in which promising practices were occurring 

and Right-To-Read money would be used to expand these practices into 

exemplary programs. Such schools should have substantial numbers 

of students in the second and third reading quartiles. 
O 11 
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^Impact sites: schools already having' exemplary reading programs in 



buch iireas as teacher training, diagnostic/prescriptive approach, 
individualizing instruction, classroom organization, management, . 
and others. 



From the libt of nominations submitted, Right-To-Read staff selected 85 schools, 
esbentially at random, but in such a way as to produce an even distribution of proj- 
ect type and location. 

Since the states nominated only a few projects in Ihe central cities, where 
reading wab a critical problem, it was decided to award Right-To-Rea^ projects, to 
school districts in the 21 largest cities. Again, the award was noncompetitive, 
with the district superintendents asked to nominate the participating schools. The 
request was for three schools in each district, aP of which would participate in the 
Right-To-Read project, with one school as an impact site, one a transition site, 
and the third a redirection site. The idea was that the impact site would initially 
help the other two schools become impact sites, and then all three sites would 
become demonstration sites for districtwide replication within the three-year life 
of the project. v 

In addition to providing project resources, management guidelines, and. tech- 
nical assistance, the federal Right-To-Read staff makes periodic visits to the 
demonstration sites. 

ST RATEGY FOR WORKING WITH STAT ES 

The Right-To-Read strategy for working with the states, which is still at an 
early stage of development, is the component of the program that the federal staff 
believes potentially can have the most significant impact on reading practices. 
Under this strategy, the states are expected to finance their Right-To-Read effort 
with existing federal and state funds, or with new funds legislated by the state fo^ 
reading, and to retrain personnel already in the SEA and concerned with reading 
'rather than hiring new staff for Right-To-Re;^d. This is a key aspect of Right- 
To-Rccid's overall approach of using existing funds and personnel in a reading 
improvement effort. 

A second component of the state strategy is that the Right-To-Rcad office 
buppljeb the states with technical know-how in organizing and implementing a reading 

"Xhei^e definitions are from the Right-To-Read Plan of Action issued in the 



summer of 1971, 
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improvement effort, Thib technn^al know --how ib in the forn. of guidelineb to 
btateb on what should be done to oruanize and implement a ^tate Rii^ht-To-^Read 
effort; federal ^taff abbi^tanc^e to ^tatCb in developing planb, reviewing progresb, 
.and bUL^uebtinu approaches; model btate management practi^^es; model reading pro- 
grams for schooU; and model (change strategies for local projects (e, g. , the school- 
basod Piali of Action strategy developed by the federal proi?rr' ^ office). Indicative 
of the relations betw*een states and the federal program . ^^ht-To-Read 

works with each ^tate to develop a reading program that meets itb needs and^meshes 
with tlie orga'nizational realities of that state. 

Right-To-Read is. also encQvu'aging states to adopt the "multiplier strategy" 
[or their leading improvement programs, origsnalls developed by the Minnesota 
SEA. The idea is to select twenty or so persons in LEAs distributed demograph- 
ually across the stale and train tliem m reading methods and the basic Right-To«- 
Read appro^ich to reading iniprovement. These persons then return to their school 
districts and build a local Rigla«To-Read o rg. mi zat ion. Once the local program is 
operating svic c essf-idly, these indi \ iduals' t rai n other local districts in the Right- 
To-Read approach, 'Lhis year, Ri.ght-To-Read i,s working with some states to 
develop and package model programs for training the original cadre of LEA admin- 
istrators, which»is a first step in implementing the nraltiplier strategy^,^ 

The goals and strategies of .the Right-To-Read program at the state level are 
described in Section IL 
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11. STATE EDUCATION AGENCY PARTICIPATION'' 



ROLxL ^ \S xN DEMON STRA7 ION SITES 

SEAs have had a minimal role in dealing with Right-TcJ'-Read ' s demonstration 
projects in biJiools. Although the SEAs were responsible for nominating sites, 
Right-To-Read completely excluded them from the selection process and, at least 
in the states where we mterviewed, did not even notify them when the awards were 
made. Within those states that maintained strong reading programs before Right- 
To-Read, our interviews suggested that this slighting of the SEA staff created frus- 
tration and re sentm^ent,^ Right-To-Read also did not encourage the states to become 
involved in monitoring the demonstration sites on the theory that this would mini- 
niize potential conflicts between the states and the federally supplied Techliical 
Assistance Teams concerning the implementation of the Right-To-Read Plan-of- 
Action strategy. 

Of the ten states represented in our Right-To-Read sample, only two have had 
contact With their school-based sites, one peripherally and one actively. In both 
casBs, the states view their degree of involvement as voluntary. In the state 
clainimg <i(.U\t' in\t.]\rnunt with s c hool - l:)as c;d siti'S, mt'mbors of th(' SFi^A describe 
then^selves as technic* assistants, and view their job as one of providing this 
specific service to all reading programs in the state. In the state with p*eripheral 
involvement, a large, active, state-funded reading program had been operating 
before Right-T'o-Rcad money became available. Because of the size of this reading 
program, the SEA's Reading Division can visit only 80 out of the 1000 projects each 
year; and Right-To-Read ' s sites are among those projects that might be visited. 
The Reading Division assumes the responsibility for coordinating reading instruc- 
tion for all reading projects but seldom visits the Right-To-Read sites, which are 
regarded as "one less place to go. " The main involvement with the Right-To-Read 
sites is through one person on the division's staff of 1 3 who has the responsibility 
for disseminating information about all projects, including t>oth the state and Right- 
To-Read sites. 

'Based on telephone interviews with program officers in eighteen states and 
personal interviews in nine. ^ ^ 
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When asked whether they would change the management of the school-based 
sites if they had a more active role in the program, about half of the Paghl-To- 
Read directors responded yes, they would make changes if given the opportunity. 

Of those content with the U, S, Office of Education (OE) management of the 
sehool-based bites, two were directors who found federal program staff helpful and 
the guidelines beneficial; another was from a state with so extensive a reading pro- 
^gram that the SEA was pleased not to have the additional responsibilities. 

On the other hand, one of the four directors who wanted a change in management 
was from a state with an extensive and well-developed reading program. In this 
instance, the btate Right-To-Read directbr ridiculed what he considered the redun- 
dant, if not wasted, federal effort that was going into the school-based sites. He 
stated that the "school- based sites are doing what [our] sahools have been doing'for 
years, " This state is now in the process of pulling together the best components of 
all the state reading programs for dissemination. The director concluded that state 
management of school-based sites would perrnit administration on a larger plan 
basis, thus allowing for more innovation and greater dissemination. 

The remaining three state Right-To-Read directors in favor of change wanted 
less to assume managen eni of these sites than to receive information about them. 
Dissemination failed, they felt, because of lack of contact between the SEA and the 
. project; that is, the schooUbased sites are isolated from the rest of the state (two 
states) and are provided poor technical assistance (three states view federal tech- 
nical assistance a^s very weak). 

The wish to change management of school-based sites is highly correlated with, 
reported co;iflict with OE, A frequent complaint is that OE fails to notify the SEA 
about ^hich local education agency (LEA) has received the Right-To-Read grant. 
Other problems concern role definition; the SEA wants to provide technical assis- 
tance to the school-based site and/or monitor the project, but it feels OE's resis- 
tance, A very touchy problem, reported by one state, occurred when the state 
nominated a school as an exemplary Right-To-Read site and OE then made it a 
redirection site (i, e, , a school willing to make the transition from an existing 
ineffective reading program to an effective reading program). 

EFFECTS OF THE FEDERAL PROGRAM ON THE STATES 

From the perspective of the Right-To-ReaS directors in the SEAs that we 
visited, the demonstration sites have failed to provide exemplary programs for the 

15 
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states. ' They feel that this failure stems from the "You go your way and I'll go 
nune" attitude of OE toward the SEAb regarding these sitcb. The denionbtration 
schoolb were most often typified as isolated frorn the mainstream of reeiding prac- 
tices in thjg state, in need of better techni.cal assistance than OE can provide, and 
hence not influential. 

Only four of the ten Right-To-Read director^ whom we interviewed stated that 
the federal program staff and the federal guidelines have had an elfecl on their stale 
reading program. One of these states has been able to initiate a statewide reading 
program, and the federal money helped bring this state program to fruition. This 
state used the federal Plan-of- Action strategy in working with its schools. Two 
other states used the ^^iinnesota Plan' ' in developing their reading programs, and in 
these states Right-To-Read money was used to increase SEA reading staff size. 

'Froni the viewpoint of the federal office, it is, :n fact, too early to telL The 
federal program officers are currently in the process of identifying which sites 
were exemplary. After this is done, they may try to. use these projects as demon- 
stration sites for' state purposes. 

"''a strategy developed by the Minnesota State Department of Education to 
implement a statewide reading improvement effort. 
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III. SYNTHESIS OF C/\S£ STUDIES 
John G. Wirl 



HISTO RY OF INNOVATION IN READING 

Innovation in reading practices is not a new phenomenon in American schools. 
It has been occurring continuously over the years in response to a variety of social 
and technical forces. 

In the early years of the co\intry, the primary forces leading to change in read- 
ing were social and influenced mainly the content of classroom readers. During 
the period of the late 1700s and early 1800s, classroom readers contained 
patriotic stories and contemporary American literature, as a means of pulling the 
country together and away from its European origins. Also, great stress was 
placed on rules and exercises in correct pronunciation, for the purpose of over- 
coming the diversity of spoken dialects and promoting greater unity in Anerican 
language. By the late 1800s, these concerns evolved to where reading emphasized 
educating the populace for intelligent citizenship, which grew from an increasing 
realization that the success of the new democracy was dependent not so much on 
arousing patriotic sentiment as on developing the intelligence of the people, who 
were to chuwse their representatives. Around the turn of the century, as the 
nation was maturing, the primary function of reading became the development of 
appreciation for and a permanent interest in literature. 
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. DHSCRIPTION OF CASb STUDY SITHS 

Adamston, <j iu)rthLM^ieni cilv ol 400.000. lias long been a ctMitcr for transportation, a distribution point lot 
man\ ul Itic nation's leading pioducts. The popiilattou is mo\ ing a\va> fiom tlie decaying, often violence-prone inner 
city. 

Middteton is an old nottliea^terii .seaport city with maii> diversified industries its most serious inner<-it> 
problem is racial strife m the schools 

Rockton,, a midwestern city ui a picdomniantiv agricultural state, is a major manufacturing cent . with a popu- 
lalHui (about SOO.OOO) that is nuule Uj^ ofdouu.niN. PoIon I^Lkks.iiM'i ( '"c.^mos 

Bnckton,^ a noitheastcrn seaport ntv. has been largely rebuilt in the last decade and now supports a diversified 
manufacturing iiuhislry Its popuiation of over 1 million is almost half black, llie city has long been considered a 
center for learning. 

Lmdaton is a iniddlC' to upnei-niulJlc class residential Mil>uih (populatii)ti ^0.000) ofa laigc :);;dvvcstern cit\ 
I he School diNtnct is known foi its quality teadiuig stall and miiovati\c practices \llhougli near the cenltal city , 
Ltndaton is only now experiencing the in-mign»tion of blacks. 

Able IS an older norlheastem cily that has had its share i)f iniier-city problems, including controversy among 
lis varied ethnic population about the qtiality of city schools. 
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Education research began to influence reading in the early 1000s. l-i the first 
quarter of tlie l^OOs, researchers pointed out the importance of silent reading in 
learning to read, against the established tradition of emphasis on oral reading. 
Researchers also pointed out that reading speed was an important skill and sug- 
gested classroom exercises for improving this skill. For the first time, different 
reading disabilities began to be recognized and the concept of remedial reading 
emerged. 

In the next 2t ^ears, reading was again strongly influenced by social forces, 
only ihiz time the effect was not so much on content of readers as on the priority 
ol reading m the schools. During World War Jl, an illiteracy problem of surprising 
proportions was uncovered in processing personnel for military service and, after 
the war, concern grew that schools should be doing a better job of teaching students 
to read. Also during this time there was rapid expansion of the mass communica- 
tions industry, which causQcl educators to be concerned for the first time on a 
broad scale with how to ft\3^elop interest in reading. 

The period since the 1950s has been dominated by advances in reading research 
and developiiient, and by rising public support for a s^trong federal role in solving 
major social problei^ns. The developments in reading research and development 
have included increased understanding of decoding processes in learning to read 
(e.g. , from the science of linguistics), new techniques for teaching r|3ading (e.g. , 
language experience), advances in understanding of basic reading skills, and 
explosive growth in the range of instructional programs and materials that have 
been developed and are available on the market. Rising public concern for 
serious social problems has resulted in legislation authorizing a strong new role 
for the federal government in providing resources and leadership for the solution 
of major education problems. In reading, this support has resulted in the Right- 
To-Read program (described in Sec. I) and the high priority on reading improve- 
ment in many other federal education programs. Of the other programs in the 
change agent study in addition to R ight -To-Read , reading projects are mostly in 
the state and federal portions of the Title III program. 

FIELD WORK DESIGN 

One of the major areas of recent advance in reading research and development 
has been in the diagnostic /presc riptive approach to reading instruction, and this 

*The contents of this section are drawn and paraphrased from Nila Benton 
Smith, American Reading Instruction, International Reading Association, Newark, 
Delaware, 1965. g 
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was the basic reading innovation selected for investigation in the fieldwork in 
reading projects. All six of the reading projects selected were, at least as stated 
in their project proposals, for implementing the diagnostic /prescriptive approach 
in the project schools. The basic idea of the diagnostic/prescriptive approach is 
to systematize reading instruction by specifying a sequence of well-defined skills 
for teachers to use in organizing classroom instruction, and by providing teachers 
with the means to individ ualize instruction through (1) testing the achiajvement of 
their students with respect to the set of prespecified skills and (2) presenting 
activities to individual students that are specifically designed to strengthen their 
performance in skill areas of weakness detected through testing. Testing and 
prescription is to be done frequently throughout the school year as students pro- 
gress. The diag^nostic /prescriptive approach capitalizes on the progress that has 
been made in research on the reading process and basic skills, and in the develop- 
ment of instructional programs to teach these- skills. 

This approach is in great contrast with the more traditional approach to the 
teaching of reading where students proceed'essentially lock-step through an instruc 
tit>nal program decided on by the teacher with virtually no niid-year testing and 
little adjustment of the basic curriculum to meet individual needs. Most teachers 
adjust their reading curriculum to individual students to some extent, by giving 
extra help on the side to some students, and test through interpreting informal cues 
But with the diagnostic /presc riptive approach, instructional activities should^ be 
much more highly differentiated among students and much more frequently modi- 
fied during the course of instruction. - „ - - 

In addidon to limiting the reading fieldwork to projects implementing the 
diagnostic/prescriptive approach, restriction was also made to projects in which: 

• Multiple schools were involved. By limiting investigation to projects 
in which two or more schools were involved, separation of project 
effects from interschool differences was facilitated. 

• Primarily elementar y schools^ were involved. By limiting investiga- 
tion to projects involving primarily elementary schools, the projects 
were more similar in objectives and activities. 

« A total approach to change was attempted. This was defined as 

follows: (1) the project was aimed at changing the regular classroom 
teachers in the project schools; (2) the project included other com- 
ponents^such as learning centers, peer tutoring, or parent involve- 
ment; and (3) the project involved all the students in the project 

■ is 
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schools, or at least all the students in several grade levels. In 
practical terms, these criteria eliminated programs that were 
strictly t\itorial or remedial, or that did not ha\'e a sizable in-servite 
component, 

• The project was located in a heavily ur ban area. The larger the 
city, the more serious is the problem of low reading achievement, 
and change is often thought to be more difficult to achieve in such 
cities. We chose, therefore, to limit our investigation to projects 
in urban school districts (more than 90 percent of the school district 
population is classified as urban according to data from the 
U.S. Census). 

Using these criteria, we sorted through all 150 Title III projects in the Rand 
change agent stvidy, but could find only two that met these criteria. Both of these 
were in the federal Sec. 306 portion of Title III. The school districts (names 
fictitious) in which these projects were located and a brief project description are 
shown in Table 1. 

It is surprising that there were only two reading progratns in Title III satisfy* 
ing our criteria, because the kind of innovation included seems so central to the 
objectives of schools. Of the 150 projects in the change agent sample, 95 had 
indicated in the survey questionnaire that they had bomething to do with reading. 
Of these, 41 satisfied the multischool and urban criteria, implying that 39 of them 
were not for implementing the diagnostic /prescriptive method or were not for a 
"total approach'" to reading improvement. Judging from the abstracts of these 
projects, most were of a peripheral nature, such as remedial reading programs, 
or were of a more innovative variety, such as the teaching of reading m "content 
areas'' (e,g., social studies). For our fieldwork, we selected projects that were 
more of the "hard-core" variety, that is, less unorthodox in the type of innovation 
attempted and more intensive in treatment.' 

Of the 25 Right-To-Read projects in the Rand change agent study, 12 satisfied 
our criteria, and of these, four were selected for fieldwork, essentially arbitrarily. 
The school districts (natnes fictitious) in which these projects are located and a ^ 
brief project description are shown in Table 2, All of thes e projects are from the 
set of projects that Right -To -Read calls its "large-city schools" projects, Right- 
To-Read also has a number of single - school projects that the program office judges 
to be more successful on the average, but tKat are mostly in suburban or rural 
school district^. ^ 
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Table 1 

DEvSCRIPTION OF TITLE III, SECTION 306, READING PROJECTS 



School District 


Description in Project Proposal 


Lindaton 


A group of reading teachers was to be trainee! in the 
latest reading methods, including diagnosis and 
prescription. These methods were to be implemented 
in all nine district schools throuf?h assiernment of 
■ these reading teachers to these schools* The project 
was managed from the district office* 


- 

^aker 


i\ series oi Lraining worKonopb lor Lcddici o in lug 
latest reading methods and including diag^iosis and 
prescription was to be developed and offered to 
teachers* Follow-up service into classrooms was 
to be provided* The project was managed by an 
independent agency, outside the school district, but 
funded thpough the school district* 




Table 2 


DESCRIPTION OF THE RIGHT -TO-READ READLNG PROJECTS 


School District 


Description in Project Proposal 


Rockton 


Three schools were to implement a new basal read- 
ing program incorporating diagnosis and prescrip- 
tion and make several other changes in reading 
centers, learning centers, and tutorial programs* 
A fourth school was to implement a complete 
diagnostic/prescriptive reading system* 


B rickton 


A complete diagnostic /prescriptive reading system 
and training program for teachers was to be 
developed, demonstrated in ten schools, and then 
implemented citywide* 


Adamston 


A highly specified, intensive, and skill-based read- 
ing and reading readiness program was to be imple- 
mented in two of the district's schools. 


Middleton 


Funds were to be used for in-service workshops on 
diagnostic /prescriptive reading and provision of 
assistance to teachers. 



01 
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As described in Sec, I, all Right-To-Read projects were expected to follow 
the "School-Based Plan of Action" strategy in planning and implementing their 
reading improvement program: 



• Grant- in -Aid Funding : Selected school districts were informed in 
late 1971 that they would receive $100,000 per year for three years 
for the improvement of reading and were asked to select three schools 
where the money would be spent. The fiist $10, 000 of the award was 
to be spent on preparing a plan for the rest of the* project. Thus, 
school districts received money before any plans were set on how 

the money would be spent. This procedure was intended to provide 
maximum flexibility to school districts in using the funds provided 
and to demonstrate that the Plan of Action strategy would work in a 
wide variety of school districts - -not just the ones able to win a grants 
competition, 

• School "Based Pr o blem Solving : The thrusc of Right -To -Read's 
strategy is that the federal support is to be used for local problem 
solving; that is, each school in a project should consider its needs 
and decide what improvements to make in the area of reading. To 
further reinforce this emphasis. Right -To-Read specified that the 
''principal should be the project director" for each school, on the 
theory that the principal is the key change agent in a school. 

• Total Approach: In problem solving, schools were to consider the 
needs of all grade levels (the "whole school"), and to develop a com- 
prehensive plan for reading improvement, including all the elements 
necessary for a complete reading program, 

• Type of Innovation : To narrow the range of problems schools would 
consider and to stimulate adoption of the latest reading technology, 
Right-To-Read also specified that schools should implement the 
diagnostic /prescriptive method of reading instruction. 

• Management Needs Assessment and Planning : As aids in problem 
solving, project staffs were provided with and trained in the use of 
step-by -step kits for performing a needs assessment and preparing 
a project plan, 

• Technical Assistance : As a further aid in problem solving, projects 
were also provided access to Technical Assistance Teams, who were 
versed in the Right-To-Read Plan -of -Action- strategy and were 
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available to visit projects for consultation on problems and to help 
with in -service training of teachers. 

• Staff Development; Eighty -five percent of project funds were to be 
spent on staff clevelopment. 

The support strategy for the two Title III, Section 306 projects differs in some 
important respects; 

• Competitive Award : In Title III, school districts develop their own 
ideas for projects and submit detailed proposals for review by the 
federal program office. Awards are made by the federal program 
office on the basis of the quality of these proposals in compairison 
with other proposals submitted. 

• Central Project Staff: Although not specified as an element of 

Title III strategy, most projects are organized so that objectives and 
activities are detei'mined by a central project staff and not by 
individual schools. 

• i Managen ient: Projects are expected to follow the accountability 
model of project management, which requires an educational impact 
evaluation, a process implementation evaluation, and a management 
plan. An independent audit of the evaluation design and its results 
is olso required. 



Title III recommends an emphasis on staff development and use of technical assist- 
ance but does not have formally stated requirements. 

Because of these differences in the strategies of the Title III, Section 306, and 
the Right-To-Read programs, there is an opportunity in the reading fieldwork to 
assess differences in effects on innoyative projects. The issvtes are how these 
differences affect the initiation, implementation, and continuation processes of the 
project; the kinds of changes attempted by the project; and the extent of change . 
achieved. Caut'ion is warranted, however, in generalizing from our results 
because the sample of projects in the reading fieldwork is so small. 

Our synthesis of the fieldwork in reading projects will be presented in five 
.major sectidns. The first section will consider the technology of diagnostic/ 
prescriptive reading and what happens when it is introduced into schools; the 
second, project initiation; the third, project implementation; the fourth, project 
continuation; and the fifth, project ^§|emination. 



DIAGNOSTIC /PRESCRIPTIVE READING AND CHANGE 

The ove rwhehnini> impression from the fiekiwork in reading projects is the 
difficulty and complexity of impletnenling the intricate technology of diagnostic/ 
prescriptive reading in schools. Although there were many exatnples of teachers 
who totally changed their approach to teaching as a result oi the reading project, 
there were t>nl\ a h as instant is wI sc hwuls that w^' r c radically transformed. Imple- 
menting dia^^nosis and prescription in reading req\iires fundamental change in the 
instructional styles and techniques that teachers are expected to use. The changes 
are difficult for teachers to make and require complicated ar rangenients of support- 
ing resources. 

Reading Skills 

In diagnostic /presc riptive reading, instruction is organized according to a 
hierarchical sequence of basic skills . Once these skills are defined, it is possible 
to select reading objectives, to select or develop instructional materials specifi- 
cally for these objectives, and to select or develop means for diagnostic testing, 
all of which are essential to the' diagnostic /presc riptive approach. As exai^^ples of 
what is meant by a hierarchy of basic reading skills, we present a Ijst in Table 3 
that has been developed for use in a con^niercial reading system. 

One of the important kinds of changes required in in^plementing the diagnostic/ 
prescriptive approach to reading is greater teacher awareness of specific reading 
skills, the order in which these should be taught, and how to^recognize different 
reading skill deficiencies. These are the fundatnental steps foV most teachers to 
• make in adopting the diagnostic /prescriptive approach to reading\nstrirction, and 
they are difficult for many tea^ hers to make. Many teachers we interviewed seemed 
vag^ue about essential skills in reading, unsysten^atic in organizing reading instruc- 
tion, and tended to Ke undisc riminating in identifying differences among students' 
reading difficulties.' They tended to perceive students as slow, average, or fast 
readers, and not to see skill differentials. A basic insight that teachers can gain 
from the diagnostic /prescriptive approach is that it is possible for both "slow" and 
"fast" readers in their classrooms to have the same reading skill deficiencies and 
needs for learning. The kind of change that teachers can experience fron^ ado ^ting 
the diagnostic /presc riptive <ipproach is indicated by a quotation fron^ one teacher 

"This list has been developed by the Wisconsin Research and Development 
Center for Cognitive Learning for the Word Attack component of iti$ reading systea^, 
the Wisconsin Design for Reading SkiU Development. 
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whom we intorMewed: As a resvdt of this project, I now see ch ffe rcMic es in n\\ 
kids that I did not see before ano ho^v to teath to those diflereiues. " 



difficult to detenaine and ib hard to .^vunmarize. One of the best sources of infor- 
mation was the opinion of reading specialist teachers in the projects, who could 
identify teachers in their schools who had made a major transition in their approach 
to reading. Although there are serious problems of definition and validity in the 
responses of these spet^ietli si s , the modal number of such transitions by teachers 
was in the range of three to five (in elementary schools). Mowever, within a 
project, the number of such transitions reported varied greatly by school. In some 
schools, there were r\idently no teachers greatly changed, and in a few others, 
almost all teachers were greatly changed, In most sc^hools there were also many 
other teachers who changed to some lesser degree. 

Diagnostic Testing - ^ ' . 

The most direct way for teachers to determine the reading .skill deficiencies 
of their student^ is wi-th specially designed diagnostic tests, and all of the proje,cts 
elected euher to purcn.ase commercial tests or to develop them locally. If well 
trained, teachers can diagna^^ reading skill deficiencies ir>forma_iry through 
inter pretatioti of student ^^esponses pr with^teacher -made tests (informal reading 
inventories), but the more formal approach of Using packaged tests appeared to 
clarify the testing task. Most of the projects also expected the teachers to keep 
records of student performance on these tests as a means of keeping track of 
student needs. Some s\ipe r intendents (particularly in Lindaton and Brickton) saw 
the test results as a major benefit of the diagnostic /prescriptive approach to read- 
ing: Whenever students transferred to a new teacher, their diagnostic profiles 
could be transferred along v/ith them to give the new teachers an instant picture 
of their new students' reading abilities. 

Judging from the projects we visited, the demands of the diagnostic/ 
prescriptive method for frequent in-class testing^. generate more teacher resistance 
than any other aspects of the diagnostic /prescriptive approach. ''Test, test, test, 
is all we do, " is a typical reaction; ''it takes valuable time away from teaching. " 
Teachers also strenuously object to all the required record -keeping , and we found 
few teachers m the projects who were doing a careful job of keeping diagnostic 
profiles unless provided with external support. 

Clearly, the test, teach, test, style of teaching, which is required by the 
diagnostic /prescriptive approach, is not the way teachers teach now. They doubt 



The sue ^ess of the reading projects in producing this change in teachers was 
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its effiiavy, and they strenuously object to tlie additional time burden it imposes 
on their rovitine. Teachers did lot see which other activ^ities should be dibplaced 
for this testing and record -keeping . Supporters of diagnosis and prescription 
argue that record -keeping is not that burdensome (in bOiiie projects, teachers had 
only to punch a few holes in a card for each student after each test) and that the 
benefits to quality of instruction more than compensate for the costs. 

In the prgjects we visited, testing and recoird -keeping were implemented to 
some degree only if records were required and these requirements were enforcejd 
(Rrukton) and^or if auxiliary services were provided to relieve tf.'achers of the 
requirements for m-class teaching and/or record-keeping, These^ auxiliary ser- 
\ic(.'S wvw pro\ idfcl m the form ui a c ompute nz-fd, c ont r ol -ot lie c -provide d test- 
scoring and record-keeping service (Brick^on) or by extra personnel who did the 
work /Adan^ston and one school in Rockton). 

Instr ac tional Approaches 

Another source of r e si stanc e ,to the diagnostic /pr esc riptive approach is con- 
flict with the existing instructional approaches to reading accepted by teachers. In 
a review of reading, Reginald Corder ' has identified eight different in str victional 
approache s: 

• Meaning emphasis ^ 
e Code emphasis 
r^honics 
' Whole v/ord 
Linguistics - 
Modified' alphabet 
Responsive environn^ent 
Programmed learning 
'Individualized reading 
].ianguage experience 

fh-ese approaches <ire not highly scientific in prescribing how to teach, but are 
rather'styles of teachinu, somewhat distinguishable by what skills are eniphasized, 

'^' Xhe Information Base for Reading , Educational Testing Service, Berkeley, 
Califarnia, 1971. 

^ 4 
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in whiil o rdf r ihusi* art* taught, anci howtht*^ ar<* pr r srnti'H to tb.ihiiU'n. hi thr 
meaning emphasis approath, for example, the rule is that c onip rehe nsi on and 
interpretation should be inchided as major goals of instruction from tlie start, with 
t hildren introdut(*d at an early stage to whole words and sentences that are as 
closely geared to their own experiences as possible. In phonics, the emphasis in 
the early stages of reading is on "t ode-busting. " Learning letter and syllable 
sovmds is « mph.asized first, bvuldjng up to word recognition. Comprehension and 
inle rprotation are not emphasized at the beginning. Mc^sl teachers, however, are 
not \ersed in these different i ns t r\u tional approaches, but m their styles of teach- 
ing and content emphases beha\e approximately according to one or more of these 
approaches. 

In the diagnostic /prescriptive approach, the emphasis is on teaching well- 
defined basic skills, and many teachers who follow instructional approaches that 
emphasize higher order reading skills, such as comprehension, that have not been 

A 

as welLdefined resist this aspect of the diagnostic /presc riptive method. There 
were many classroom teachers (and reading teachers) in projects who objected to 
the basic skills emphasis of the diagnostic /presc riptive approach. "Word attack, 
word attack, word attack, that's all we leach, one project reading teacher said, 
^ "and that's not enough. " 

The emphasis on basic skills implicit in diagnosis and prescription also creates 
a related problem, which is a conflict over educational goals. Parents, school 
administrators, and the public are usually more concerned with how well the 
children are doing on comprehension and other higher order skills^than with the 
basic skills emphasized in diagnosis and prescription. Because of this factor, 
there can be opposition to the diagnostic/prescriptive approach if it results in 
children who can pronounce words but not understand what they are reading. This 
is exactly what happened in the ^\damston project, which eniphasized basic skills. 
In this project, improvements in basic skills were dramatic but coniprehension did 
not change at all, and the district officials were not enthusiastic about the project. 
Improvement in comprehension was stated as a project goal,.^ but the project 
evaluator suggested dropping it because he thought the project would not be able to 
produce comprehension gains in a short period of tinie. lie thought that failing to 
achieve that goal would discredit the project in the eyes of the community and the 
administration, 

. The educational technologist retorts, as did the Adamston project director, 
that there is no reason why coniprehension could not be taught through diagnosis 
and prescription if we could define it precisely. "But we can't, " he asserted, "and 

ERJC 
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we shouldn't try to teach what we don't know how to teach. " Although this is a 
philosophically defensible position, it is still not acceptable to many people. 

There are reading specialists who would argue the opposite position that 
enough basic skills related to comprehension are known (such as the concept of 
"get-the-niain-idea") to teach through diagnosis and prescription. But these skills 
are generally less well defined than decoding skills. As evidence, the comprehen- 
sion component of Wisconsin Design has been much slower in development than the 
Word Attack component. 

Skill Refer eYicing 

In addition to defining reading skills and establishing techniques for diagnosis, 
implementation of the diagnostic /prescriptive approach requires that teachers be 
provided with a means for selecting reading materials to teach specific skills. 
iVlost of the schools had a wealth of commercially published reading materials, 
both purchased by the project and already available in the schools, and they relied 
on these in reading programs. 

\ problem, however, with commercial materials is that publishers do not 
generally explain what portions of instructional materials are useful in teaching 
what reading skills. This makes it hard for teachers to select what materials to 
use to teach particular skills. 

Lack of libraries containing skill- refc renc c^d residing m.aterials accessible 

0 

to classrooni teachers was a serious problem in two of the'four projects we visited 
that made a serious attempt to implement a sophisticated version of diagnostic/ 
prescriptive reading (Lindaton and Brickton), Both of these projects had a means 
for skill referencing on the drawing bo^ards, but during the project lifetime wore 
only able to reach the diagnostic stage of implementing the diagnostic / pro scriptivc 
approach and fell down on prescription. As a result, it was left to the teachers' 
own initiative to organize materials for instruction, and few had .the time or 
tochpical know+wi;u^J.j9-t^^ Our conclusion is that diagnosis /pre scription is 

an example of an educational innovation where partial implementation is reallv 
no implementation at all in tlerms of the effects on teaching. 

Readm e Systems 
? ' 

One solution to ihe problem of providing teachers with references to reading 
mater -Is was for projects to purchase a commercial reading system or develop 

"'This position is argued forcefully in Carl Bereiter, Ivlust We E ducate?, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewo©d Cliffs, New Jersdy, 1973. 
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one locally, and4wo of ihe six school districts in our fieldwork sample (plus one 
school in Rockton) elected to do this. In addition, one project (Brickton) elected 
to develop its own reading system. These reading systems consist, at a minimum, 
of a hierarchy of basic reading skills, instruments for skill testing, a means for 
recording student test scores, and reference list of reading materials (and pages 
in these materials) appropriate for teaching particular skills. In addition, some 
reading systems provide a catalogued library of reading materials. Several such 
systems are on the market, and in oui fieldwork we ran into three of them: the 
Wisconsin Design in Lindaton and one school in Rockton, the High Intensity Learn- 
ing System (IliLinks or MILS) in Adamston, and Fountain Valley in one school in 
Middleton. 

The projects and schools within projectsHhat elected to implement a reading 
system generally achieved much more change than projects that did not. One^ 
example is the Adamston project, which included a complex series of instructional 
materials, specifically selected for teacKing a comprehensive set of basic reading 
and reading readiness skills that were selected according to the latest precepts of 
educational research. Up to three-quarters of the* school day was devoted to 
instruction from these materials, many of which -were programmed for the teacher 
as well as for the students. 

One reason why highly developed reading systems were effective in producing 
change i^ that in-service training can be made much more specific and applied 
directly to the practical details of using the system in the classroom. Consequently, 
it is easier for teachers to understand what is expected of them. The" in - service 
format of the reading system might direct the teacher as follov/s: Here are some 
examples iDf this skill, here is thejj^st to be used for this skill and how to use it, 
here are the insi ructipnal materials you can use for this skill and how to^use them, 
and so forth. In the Adamston prokct, the skills and instructional materials were 
so specific tl^it teachers could be thrown into the new curriculum with only a few 
days' trainir^ As teachers encountered specific problems, resource persons 
were available to give them immediate assistance. Another exan^ple is the 
Lindaton project, where teachers generally reported that the in-service workshops 
^Vere mutsh better ^i^he third year of the project. These workshops trained 
teachers to use parts of the Wisconsin Design, whereas workshops in the two pre- 
vious years covered such topics as individualizing instructions, auditory -visual 
problems in word learning, and application of informal reading inventories. 

"rhe Fountain Valley reading system appeared, however, to have been adopted 
independently of the Right-To-Read project. 
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A second reason why reading systems were effective is that they provided a 
tothnolouual inducement to change in the form of the skill definitions, tests, and 
specified mslructional materials. If the teachers accepted the reading system or 
were in some way forced to vise it, they were led into behavioral change. In the 
words of the Adan\stoa project director, teachers in his project become "managers 
of the c^lassroom environment and of the materials, with much of the therapeutic 
learning process transferred from the teacher to the -mate rials that have been ^ 
designed to achieve therapeutic outcomes, " 

A third reason for effectiveness was that many reading systems require 
corollary changes in school organization, further influenc ingjiie teacher's physical 
environment. The Wisconsin Design,^ for example, imposes a hurdeti on teachers 
' that makes implementation difficult unless relief is provided through*somp form 
of intra- or cross^grade grouping. Another example is the Adamston project, 
where mtra-grade grouping is extreme: Students move from classroom to class- 
room every 15 to 30 minutes for two and a half hours of the school day, requiring 
the teachers to keep on schedule in order to maintain the system. 

The potential importance of fully developed reading systems to implementing 
the diagnostic /prescriptive approach is a) so indicated by other activities in the 
districts we visited. In Rockton, a citywide effort to implement .the Wisconsin 
Design was unJer way at district expense and will continue for several years. In 
Lindaton, the superintendent has mandated implementation of the Wisconsin Design 
in all of the district schools as a continuation of the project that we visited, In 

Brick'ton, the disCrict has under way citywide implementation of the reading system 

• ^ — - 

developed in the project. In the Adamston project, HILS and DISTAP w^re the 
main reading components; and Middleton, the only school taking specific steps in 
reading, was implementing Fountain Valley, although not as part .of Right-To-Read. 
In-Jie Baker project, there was no trace of a commercial reading system. In 
summary, out of the six.prbjects that we visited,^ jcityv/ide implementatic/n gf a 
commercial reading system was under way in two (Rockton and Lindaton) and of a 
locally developed reading system in a third (Brickton). 

Reading Teachers 

Five of the bix projects we visited decided to hire or include specialist reading 
teachers for the schools in the project, (In the Right-To-Read projects, this was 
contrary to the idea that a reading improvement project should be implemented with 
existing resources.) The roles of these reading teachers varied, but generally they 
served as change agents in their respective schools. They organized in-service 
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training sessions, oUen ran a reading resource eenter, so\ight out willing leathers 
to work with thorn on implenie nti ng diagnosis and prescription, and ons\ilted \vith 
lluiiu on probUinis encounleied in the (.lass room. There appears to be gr.eat need 
for a resource person to whom teachers can go for assistance in implementing 
diagnosis and prescription. All the projects we visited included formal in-service 
training, but this appeared to serve the function of exposing teachers to the changes 
they were expected to make rather than training them how,to make changes. Actual 
change to the diagnostic/prescriptive approach appears to occur through on ^the'-job, 
in-class experiences, which can be successfully provided only if there is a resource 
person in the school, / 

4 Outside consultants-, either from the district office or the project staff, were 
less effective. Reading teachers in the projects we visited emphasized that a 
resource person had to establish personal rapport with the teachers before he 
could be effective, and this requires someone who actually works in the school. 
Also, the resource person needs to handle teachers' problems as' they arise at 
lunch or during school hours and this function cannot be performed as well by an 
outsider who is in the school only infrequently. 

The reading resource person has to be able to work with teachers, and many 
whom we interviewed said that most reading teach'ers do not have this, skill. The 
districts we visited have large numbers of full-time reading teachers (Rockton, 
for example, has more than 200 for 130 schools), but they are mostly remedial 
reading teachers, who function out of the classroom as tutorc for low-achieving 
students. These teachers pften have little classroom experience and have a diffi- 
cult time making the transition to the reading resource mode. In one project 
(Lindaton), which was specifically designed to train reading resource teachers for 
the district, only 6 of the 13 trainees'* who started the program made the transition 
to reading resourc^ person and two of these had previous experience as resource 
teachers in other subject areas. The rest were dropped out of the project and went 
back into the schools as remedial reading teachers or into some other position. 
Another example is Rockton, where twc^of the four reading teachers initially 
selected from within the district were unable to make the transition to the reading 
resource mode. 

The school districts we visited did not uniformly staff projects with the most 

competent reading teachers available or select the best teachers in the district 

to become reading teachers. In many cases, the reading project provided a chance 
* 1 — 

- Two othnr reading teachers were iA^uded from nonpublic schools inside 
the district. ' 
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to place someone who was unable to p:?rform well in other positions. For example, 
the Lindaton project hired about one-third ^5) of the group of reading teacher train- 
ees from outside the district and transferred the rest from ins'ide the district. 
Of those from inside the district, only three (37 percent) made the transition to a 
reading resource teacher (including two who had previous experience as resource 
persons), while three (60 percent) from the outside made the transition. • 

This situation, if generally true, has important implications for federal pro- 
grams designed to channel money to the schools for reading. Judging from the 
results of our fieldv/ork, there may be a tendency for school districts, because of 
j-staffing pressures, to use reading money as an extra source of funds for reassign- 
ing district staff and not to staff reading improvement efforts with the best people-- 
an organizational factor difficult to counteract from the federal level. 

PROJECT INITIATION 

The six projects in the reading field^>/ork were selected because of several 
common characteristics:* from the project proposals, all were thought to be imple- 
menting a total approach to diagnostic/prescriptive reading, and for the Right-Io- 
Read projects, to be following a school-based problem-solving strategy. But, as 
Table 4 shows, there were many deviations in the projects from these characteristics. 

Effects of the Right-To>>Read Guidelines 

A major question is how effective Right-To-Read' s project support strategy 
was in influencing projects to follow the basic philosophy of conducting a process 
of school-based problem solving to implement a total approach to diagnosti^/ 
pres'criptive reading. 

A firm conclusion, one way or the other, is difficult to make because it is 
impossible to know what the four Right-To-Read projects would have been in the 
absence of the guidelines, but as summarized in Table 4, two of the projects 
(Rockton and Brickton) chase to implement some form of diagnostic/prescriptive 
reading and engaged in problem-solving activity in ways closely paralleling the 
details of the Right-To-Read guidelines. In comparison, the two Title III projects 
that attempted to implem.ent a total approach to diagnostic/prescriptive reading did 
not come even close to the Right-To-Read problem-solving model. And, the fact 
that only 2 of the 39 urban, multischool reading projects elected to implement a 
total approach to diagnosis and prescription suggests even more sturongly that the 
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RighUTo-Read guidelines had some effect because 3 of the 4 Right~To-Read 
projects were in this category. Thus, the Right-To-Read guidelines appear to 
have some effect on project activities. 

The power of the Right-To-Read guidelines is apparently limited, however, 
because two projects deviated substantially from the Right-To-Read guidelines in 
certain ways. One of these was clearly the Middleton project, in which funds were 
used for purposes other than for reading. The school district had decided before 
Right-To-Read money became available to establish open-structure classrooms in 
several schools and used Right-To-Read money in three of them to facilitate the 
conversion. In another Right-To-Read project (Adamston), funds were used to 
implement an existing federal project in two additional schools, with the sciiools 
having little choice in the matter. Ther,efoie, there was no problem solving. 

A third Right-To-Read project (Brickton) also deviated from the guidelines in 
conducting problem solving at the district rather than at the school level. This 
project, however, attempted a substantially more ambitious degree of change. 

Degree of Change Attempted 

The changes attempted by the six reading projects, which are summarized in 
Table 5, suggest that projects following the school-based appr^oach tended to attempt 
less ambitious change than other kinds of projects. In Rockton, for example, the 
attempted change in three of the schools was a new basal text (different ones were 
adopted in each school) containing diagnostic/prescriptive features but at a modest 
level of sophistication. Previously, schools had allowed teachers to choose their 
own texts, and as a result a number of different reading texts were used in each 
school. Now, there is one basic text in each school. In Middleton, it was hard to 
specify what changes were attempted except that project funds were used (differently 
in each school) to support teachers in converting to open-space classrooms, a 
decision made before Right-To-Read money became available. * In the other reading 
projects, the decisions on what changes to make re'sided more with the central proj- 
ect staff or the district administration, and, as Table 5 indicates, apparently they 
were bolder about atte'mpting reading change. 

One other (Right-To-Read) school-based, problem-solving project that we 
visited as a fieldwork protest attempted essentially the same changes as the Rockton 
project and achieved similar results, providing further support to our conclusions. 
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Table 5 

ATTEMPTED CHANGES IN READING PROJECTS 



Projects 


Changes 


School-Based Projects 
Rockton Right-To-Read 


Each school attempted different changes, but 
generally adopted new basal texts incorporating 
simple diagnostic/prescriptive techniques. 
Also, a reading resource center in one school 
was to be duplicated in the other project schools. 

One school attempted full implementation 
of the word attack component of Wisconsin 
Design. 


Middleton 


tunds were to be used to ease tiie Liansition to 
open-space schools. 


Other Projects 
Lrindaton 

> 


Development of a series of workshops for 
training reading teachers and a "delivery 
system" for in-class follow-up to implement 
diagnostic/prescriptive reading in all (nine) 
dfistrict schools. 


Adams ton 


Implementation in two additional schools of a 
complex reading and reading readiness system 
that had been developed by the project direc- 
tor over a three-year period in several other 
district schools. 


Brickton 


Development and full citywide implementation 
of a coroplete diagnostic/prescriptive reading 
system. 


Baker 


Development of a series of workshops for 
training teachers in diagnostic/prescriptive 
reading and a "delivery system" for in-class 
follow-up to achieve implementation 

Implementation to be in many schools in 
seven neighboring districts. 



Neods As sessmeT\t 

As a stage in project initiation, Right-To-Read expected each school in a 
project to perform a detailed needs assessment and provided a detailed step.-by- 
step kit for projects to follow. The results of needs assessment were to be the 
basis for the project's proposed plan of change. The assessment was to be per- 
formed by a Unit Task Force, which was supposed to consist of the school princi- 
pal, two teachers, two parents, and the school librarian (optional). 
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In practice, the composition of Unit Task Forces varied greatly. Two were 
constituted according to thr Right-To-Read model, while the other two had only 
parents as ni''MTibers» One (Adaniston) had 20 members. 

The Unit Task Forces generally found it too difficult to conduct needs assess- 
ment, and projects soon turned thio responsibility over to the project reading 
teacher or to a committee of school personnel. Principals were rarely involved in 
these committees, but did occasionally meet with school staff to review progress 
and discusis results. Most principals had some familiarity with needs assessment 
and generally-thought it was a good idea. Most parents found needs assessment 
unintelligible and contributed little to collecting information and decisionmaking. 
After some initial meetings, most Unit Task Forces had little subsequent involve- 
ment in the projects. 

The Middle ton project apparently made no serious attempt at needs assess- 
ment, which is consistent with the way the project used its funds. 

Needs asse.ssments did not appear to lead to decisions that were a radical 
departure from trends already under way in the district or in the school, or to 
decisions that were not in line with the previous experiences of planning group 
members. For example, if there was a person on the planning group who was 
strong in the area of early childhood education, the project was likely to focus on 
the primary grades; or if people on the planning group believed phonics was impor- 
tant, the curriculum choices were weighted toward phonics. None of this is sur- 
prising, but it seems useful to point out that needs assessment does not appear to 
produce dramatic policy change. 

Nevertheless, respondents uniformly praised needs assessment. When pressed, 
almost all would say tliat the Riglit-To-Read needs assessment (and planning proce- 
dure) is the "right way" to plan a reading improvement program, even though, in 
some cases, their projects seemed to belie such a statement. The Right-To-Read 
ajjproach, with its emphasis on collecting student achievement and teache r, skill 
data aj a basis for program planning, on assessing existing resources, and on 
specifying the resources needed to implement a new reading program is certainly 
a departure from the ways that most schools make curriculum improvements in 
reading. 

Some respondents felt that needs assessment provided a valuable overview of ^ 
the diagnostic/prescriptive approach to reading improvement. "It sets the stage," 
one respondent said, "With needs assessment, you don't feel like you're thrown 
into it. " Needs assessment appeared to function in this way by showing the schools 
what'some skills were, hov materials could be v«ed selectively to teach these 
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skills, and how a compirx ar rein^mu nt of rt hourct s was nrrckci to iniph nirnt fully 
diagnostic /prt'Sc rlpt i\ r rrading. Ni t cls assrssmmt also providrd a iiirchanism 
for invoking school pcrsonni 1 Ln planning and impK'iiu'nt ini: rt^adlng curriculum 
improvements that some thought wcvv beneficial, ft \sas necessary for several 
peopU* to be in\ olved Ln data collection and deciding what the project would he. 
Menib'-rs of the school staff who seldom talked with each other or with their <?rhool 
adnunist ration about substanti\e issues were suddenly brought into c ommimic at ion 
with each othtM- . 

A few principals used needs assessment as a change agent mechanism by 
showing the results to individual teachers who were found to be weak in the area of 
z-eading instruction compared with their colleagues* These principals thought that 
when faced with these data, the' teachers would be encouraged to put more effort 
into learning how to teach reading, . ' 

In summary, needs assessment had little^direct effect on project decisionmaking, 
but numerous side benefits and indirect /effects. 

The Role of the Superintendent 

The six case studies indicate how important the superintendent's active support 
is to the initiation of a diagnostic/prescriptive reading project, because we found 
no clear instances in which teachers or principals were active jn initiating the read- 
ing project or saw a definite need for it. We did find, however, two s\ipe rintendent s 
who were actively involved in initiating their reading projects (Lindaton and 
Brickton), and these two projects were among the four that attempted major change. 
There was little support from the superintendents during initiation in the two dis- 
tricts that attempted the least change (Rockton and Middleton). 

PROJECT IMPLEMENTATION 

As Table 5 shows, the reading projects we visited generally failed to 
implement the anticipated changes. Many of the reasons for failure were similar 
to those in other projects in the Rand study and are discussed in the main text of 
this report, but some are more peculiar to diagnostic/prescriptive reading. 

Implemented Change 

Except for the Adamston project, which achieved full implementation anri was 
draniatically successful, the overall pattern in the reading projects was that a few 
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teachers in each project school were using in some form the diagnostic /presv riptive 
approach to reading, while many other teachers were affected in minor ways. 

There appears to be a tradeoff between the school-based approach to change in 
reading and more centralized 'change efforts. With school-based problem solving, 
our fieldwork data suggest that, although less significant changes are attempted, 
a higher proportion of these changes are implemeiiLed (compare Tables 5 and 6). 
Evidently, the changes attempted are more attuned to perceived school needs, and 
in the process of problem solving, greater commitment to and understanding of the 
changes to be made develop. With the centralized approach to change, our field- 
work data suggest that more significant changes are attempted but that a lower 
proportion are implemented. With more intensi\^e effort at implementation, there 
is a potential for the centralized projects to produce much more significant institu- 
tionalized change. 

Adaptations 

Although our'sample of projects is small, our fieldwork strongly suggests 
that the problem-solving approach of the Right-To-Read guidelines reduces the 
severity of adaptations during implementation. The evidence is that while both of 
the Title III, Section 306 projects underwent extreme adaptations in project objec- 
tives and activities, the two Right-To-Read projects that engaged in problem solving 
(Rockton and Erickton) had stable objectives and minor chariges in activities. 

Development and Implementation 

One factor that helped prevent implementation in some projects was that staff 
members tried to implement an innovation at the same time as they were develop- 
ing it and did not realize the magnitude of the development task they were under- 
taking. This situation is clearest in Brickton, where staff members decided to 
develop their own complete reading system and a series, of training workshops at 
the same time that they were implementing their designs in the schools. But when 
the development task turned out to be far moro difficult than expected, staff effort 

had to be diverted from implementation activities to improving the reading sy3tem 

> 

components. As a result, implementation lagged. Another problem was that as 
bugs were discovered in the reading system and training program, changes had to 
be made in the project .schools,' and these wc? re expensive in terms of staff effort 
and loss of confidence in the project among -principals and teachersi 
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•READING PROJECT IMPLEMENTATION OUTCOMES 



Projects 


Implementation Outcomes 


School- Based Projects 
Rockton (Right-To-Read) 


New basal texts incorporating i simple 
diagnostic/prescriptive system adopted in 
three schools. Some skill grouping. 
Reading resource centers improved in two 
schools. Learning centers introduced into 
some classrooms. High school tutoring 

nHrlf^H fri nnp school- 

, Full implementation of word attack 
componejit of Wisconsin Design including 
cross-grade skill grouping in the fourth 
school. 


Middloton (Right-To-Read) 


'Workshops on teaching in open-space 
schools conducted. Project staff consulted 
with teachers on classroom problems. Few 
effects on reading instruction were observed. 


Othe r Projects 
Adamston (Right-To-Read) 


Full implementation. of the reading and 
reading readiness system. 


^ Lindaton (Title ni) 


Six reading teachers trained. These reading 
teachers trained a few teachers in -the 
diagnostic/prescriptive method in each dis- 
trict school. Generally, the project failed 
in its original objective. 

In the thi^ year of the project, the 
original pi^ject goals were changed by the 
superintendent to implementation of the 
Wisconsin Design reading system. Only 
break-in testing was completed. 


Brickton (Right-To-Read) 

V 


Complete reading system for citywide use 
developed but not completely implemented. 
Diagnostic testing partially implemented in 
ten project schools. Prescription not imple- 
iiiented in these schools. 


Baker (Title HI) 


Workshops in diagnostic/prescriptive 
reading provided to hundreds of teachers in 
seven surrounding school districts. Original 
plan to provide follow-up into classrooms 
failed. Subsequent plan to introduce* reading 
resource centers in the schools largely 
failed. 

Tutoring to low-achieving students 
became the most' significant implemented 
component of the project. 
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In crfhtrasl, the Adaniston project director had doseloped and perfected his 
r(?ading system over a period of tliree ^-eai's before the start of 'the Right-To-Read 
project, understood how it worked nd how to explain it tt) others, and kne\v what 
type of resistance he v^ould face and how lo deal with it. Consequen'tly , he was 
able d concentrate on iniplen»entati on a'nd .needed to' make only minor adjustments 
in h:s innovation. 

'^^ine Liindaton and i3aker projects also started from scratch to develop innova- 
tions; in ihv case of Lindaton, it was a training program for reading 'leachers and 
a reading system, and in the case of Baker, it was a "delivery system" for imple- 
mcMilmg diagnost c/presc riptive reading in a large number of schools in several 
districts. At the sanv time, both projects started delivering services to schoolSj 
and when they ran into problems the developmental effort deteriorated. Neither 
project managed to "develop its own coherent diagno^'stic/prescriptive innovation. 

Total Approach * ' * 

Right-To-Read emphasizes the importance of a total approach as essential to 
implementing diagnostic/prescriptive reading. We can get a further idea of what 
this approach can mean by' listing the components of the ASamston project: 

^ ♦ 

• Removal of individual desks from classrooms. 

• Multiple instructional components: two directly related to reading, • 
others relctt'ed to Reading readiness. 

• A grouping strategy where students move from room to room through- 
out the school day. 

e A wealth cf instructional materials (over 20 different programs) 

matched to each component and selected for specific purposes. ^* 

• Instructional materials stored in space provided in the classrdom 
and catalogilfed for use. 

• . edia and learning cente*rs in classrooms. 

• '\ reading center for intensive drill in reading skills and staffed by 
a reading »,eachor and an aide. 

« Involvement of all teachers a^each grade level in the project, plus 
a number of specialist teachers. 

• Classroom aides, specifically trained in the inst. uttional materials 
and assigned to specific teaching tasks. 

• In-service training for teachers in instructional materials used in 
the project, ' . 
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• A resource person in each school readily accessible to teachers for 
help and advice. 

e An evaluation system to check on process implementation by 
teachers. 

• Diag^iostic testing performed by specialist teachers. 

• A system for recording student scores and upgrading them to reflect 
progress. 

• Regular meetings v h teachers to discuss problems. 

• A specific, high-quality, and yet simple, project evaluation design. 

An almost as long a li^t of components could be given for the Brickton project, 
which, of the projects we visited, came t; ext closest tb Adamston in imple- 
menting a sophisticated version of the diagnostic/prescriptive approach in the 
projeci schools. 

It IS noticeable that no single commercial reading system provides mote than 
a few of these components, nor could more be supplied. The resulting package 
* would be so cumbersome and complex as to be almost impossible to implement. 

The thesis behind Right-To-Read' s emphasis on a total approach is that there 
are no simple solutions to the problem of improving reading achievement. The 
usual approach in schools is to look for a*"teaching method" (i.e. , an instructional 
approach) that will "solve" the reading problem, or to do simple things such as 
involving parents in the classroom or peer tutoring, but the evidence to date is 
that none of these measures alone will prove superior. And, since many different 
teaching methods and classroom techniques have been developed and tried ov.r a 
long period of time, it is not likely that significantly better or simpler methods are 
going to be found in the near future. To get further improvements in reading, 
more comrj.^x changes, involving the application of more resources and more 
err.phasis on reading, may have to be made. This is the idea behind the total 
approach to reading, as exemplified by the Right-To-Read strategy. 

There is a catch in this, however, because complex changes are likely to be 
very hard to implennent, as witness the many implementation problems in the proj- 
ects that we visited. These complexities included the need for teachers to learn 
complicated arrays of basic skills, how to group students for instruction, how to 
^e multiple instructional aids (learning centers, instructional mate rials, para- 
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professional aides, and so forth), and how to coordinate prescriptions with diagnoses. 
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'Role of the Principal 

Right-To-Read also emphabizes the importance of the principal as the key 
(.htinge agent in the bchool, and our fieldv/ork confirms that, indeed, the leadership 
of the principal is miportant in how much a project accomplishes in a bchool. The 
principal's leadership beemed even more important than the bocioeconomic charac- 
teristics of the school population. We vibited several schools in poor neighborhoods 
where the principal wab a strong supporter of the project, and the project had had 
at least as much, if not more, effect as in schools in the same project in wealthier 
neighborhoods where the prinoipa.ls were not as supportive. 

.Because of the small /sample size of our fieldwork, there is no way of charac- 
terizing i]\e ''^most effective" principal, but we observed a number of w,ays that 
principals could be supportive. A few principals took the lead in planning the proj- 
tut and encouraging thu adoption of bolder changes. ' It was important that the 
principal assigned the most capable people in the school to key project positions. 
All supportive principals backed the project strongly when faced with teacher 
resistance. If teachers complained about the reading teacher, for example, the 
principal would never undercut the reading teacher. 

Unfortunately, the idea of making the principal the project director is not a 
strong policy lever for making supportive principals out of principals who are not 
already strong leaders of their schools. The supportive principals were strong 
educational leaders (or managers) and had been innovative in the past. Thus, we 
know the role of the principal is the key to successful implementation, but we don't 
know in general how to use d'emonstration projects to change principals. 

Changing principals will often be a tactical rather than a strategic problem in 
a project. For example, in one project, the superintendent and the staff perceived 
one of the school principals as strongly resistant to the project and applied pres- 
sure in several ways to make him change, including a meeting in the supof-inten- 
dent's office. When we interviewed this principa" it turned out that the teachers 
in his school (who were senior in the school district) thought that what the school 
needed was a remedial reading teacher and not a reading resource teacher, as the 
project wanted to provide. (The slow readers may have been more obstreperous 
than other students, and remedial reading was a good way to get them out ofthe 
classroom. ) The principal was new to the school when the project started, and had 
never be-n a principal before. In his first year on the job, he had to choose between 
supporting his teachers by insisting on a remedial reading teacher and winning 

In some schools, the vice principal was the real leader. 
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their support, and 'suppprtifig the pioject and possibly losing his teachers. lie chose 
his teachers and in supporting their position evenl;uaUy got labeled as a resister by 
the central project staff. After two years, the district realized the problem and 
provided a remedial reading teache^^ Now, the principal strongly supports ^the 
project. The incident illustrates how vague the term resistance is and how deal- 
ing with resistance may call for some specific "maneuvering. 

\ 

Te chnical Assistance 

To foster implementation, Right-To-Read tried the unique idea of contracting 
with teams of technical assistants to provide advice and in-service to projects* 
Ideally, the technical assistants were to visit the projects periodically and to be 
on call for telephone conversations. In practice, the assistants have had only a 
marginal influence on the projects (see Table 7). Of the four Right-To-Read proj- 
ects that wc visited, the technical assistant was highly praised only in the Rockton 
project. He visited each school in the project a few times to talk with school staff 
and gave some in-service sessions. He also informed the project staff at the dis- 
trict level of weaknesses in the project, and in particular of the poor performance 
of two of the project reading teachers. On this basis the project staff asked the 
principals in these schools for a change in reading teachers, which was done. Other 
Right-To-Read technical assistants aloo visited the Rockton project but were not 
praised by the staff. 

The record of technical assistants hired by projects, rather than those provided 
by Right-To-Read, was not significantly better. In Adamston, a consultant hired 
by the project played a major role in technical decisions, but otherwise projects 
either did not choose to contract with outside technical assistants or did not find 
them useful. 

It is impossible to generalize from the few ^ases that we observed why techni- 
cal assistants are not more useful to the projects, but we can list some of the 
reasons given by project personnel: 

• Too Academic; Some technical assistants cannot give teachers much 
help with ordinary classroom problems, which must be overcome 
before sophisticated techniques can be tr.ied. For example, teachers 
need assistance in figuring out how to keep the rest of the classroom 
busy while they are working with a small group before they feel secure 

A new reading resource teacher was also assigned. 
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Table 7 

TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE EFFE' JS 



Project 


^ jmpact 


Rockton (Right-To-Read) 

1 ^ 


'One Right-Tc-Read technical assistant was 

* rri\ron Vki rrVi rv-^civlrc T-Tp vlc;itp»H thp DrOiect 

periodically for. consultations, gave project 
staff feedback on how the project was going 
in each school, which led to some incre- 
mental changes (two reading teachers 
replaced) and hence to project improvements. 

Other Right-To-Read technical assis- 
^tants who visited the project were n6t given 
as high marks. 


Middleton (Right-To-Read) 


No technical assistance used. 


Adamston (Right-To-Read) 

< 


The Right-To-Read technical assistant 
objected to the philosophy and approach of 
the project. ^ A meeting was held with the 
f'ederal program officer who decided that no 
changes should be made because the govern- 
ment should not dictate to local projects. 
T_T^ fViniirrVif fVi<a r»rniprf wpi <; wp 11 manappd 

and effective. 

Consultants hired by the project were of 
major assistance to the project director in 
making technical decisions (what components 
to include and suggestions for instructional 
materials). 


Brickton (Right-To-Read) 

\ 
\ 


The Right-To-Read technical assistant, a 
local profpssor, assisted the project in 
developing its reading system. 


Lindaton (Title ill) 


The local professor hired in the project was 
released; too academic for the project. 


Baker (Title m) 


Most project personnel had strong ties to 
the local unive rsity. 



in trying" skill group.ing. Also, some technical assistants spend more 
time than necessary on esbterica when a more pragmatic approach is 
needed. For example, a technical assistant on one project spent several 
training sessions on in-depth interpretation of readability tests, her 
specialty. 

. • Too Remote; Technical assistants are never around when projects 
need them and, as one pr*/ ^pal said, "Telephone calls are no sub- 
stitute for face-tb-face conversation. They don't know our problems 
V like local people do. " ^ ^ 
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• Conflicting Advice; There can be a problem of conflicting advice 
when a project has more than one technical assistant. One respon- 
dent said, "One technical assis^tant says one thing and another says 
something else. It's confusing. 

• Personality Differences ; Barriers to communication may arise from 
personality clashes between the project staff and the technical assistant. * 

We would also speculate that school personnel, and especially reading teachers who 
pride themselves on professionalism, are not particularly amenable to the passing 
' visit of an outside academic expert. who comes to put the house in order. Good 
technical assistants are special persons, able to establish rapport with teachers 
and specialist staff, and to help them with their pragmatic as well as technical 
problems. 

o 

, CONTINUATION 

The prognosis for continuation of the reading projects we visited is summarized 
in Table 8. In three projects, formal project activities will probably collapse if*- 
federal funds are withdrawn, leaving only whatever behavioral changes that princi- 
, pals, reading tea.chers, and classroom teachers have internalized. In the other 
projects, particularly Brickton and Lindaton, district support seems strong enough 
to ensure continuation. 

In both Brickton and Lindaton, ^e superintendents strongly support continued 
citywide implementation, and certainly represent the decisive fcU:tor in continuation. 
They believe in the efficacy of systematizing reading instruction and value the poten- 
tial side benefits of diagnostic/prescriptive reading in cutting down on the range of 
reading materials used in their schools and in otherwise alleviating the student 
transfer problem by making available student profile sheets. Neither project has 
yet shown significant gains in reading achievement test scores, although this is not 
surprising since they have not been implemented fully in the project schoo.ls. Con- 
tinued support may result in .nore implementation and higher reading scortjri. It 
IS notable that a reading system is a major component of both of these projects. 

Neither the Rockton nor the Middleton projects are likely to be continued when 
federal funds are withdrawn. The superintendents in these two districts have never 
actively supported their projects. 

The Adamston project is not likely to be continued olther unless additional 
federal funds are obtained, even though it was highly successful. As discussed 
earlier, district officials say that they would support the project for expansion to 
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Table 8 

CONTINUATION OF READING PROJECTS 



Project 



Rockton 



Middleton 



Likely Continuations 



Reading teachers will continue to be employe.d by the district,* 
and may or may not be transferred to other schools. Formal 
project activitie s will collapse ija these schools; however, none 
of these activilic»s is c rilical to continuation of the in>plo- 
mented change. 

Operation of Wisconsin Design will continue m the fourth 
school at district or other federal project expense. These 
expenses are critical to continuation of the implemented change, 



No continuation of project activities expected. 



Adams ton 



With new federal support, the project will continue. Without 



• 


because the district is unlikely to pick up^the extra expense of 
the project. 


. Brickton 


Tlie superintendent plans to continue citywide implementation ' 
with JodoraL funds, if these are received, or at district expense 


— J , 

Lindaton 


The superintendent has mandated continued implementation 
of \VTsconsin Design in all district schools at district expense. 

Some* of the teacher-training workshops developed by 
the project will be operated as demonstrations if support is 
obtained from Title III, Section 306.. 

Reading teachers trained by the project will continue to 
be employed in the^district, some probably on other federal 
projects. 


I3aker 


The project grant has two more years. 



oUxer schools in the district if it could show significant gains in reading 
achievement. The project has shown dramatic gains in reading readiness skills 
and readinu decoding skills, but_ not in the reading tests used by the district. 

Further, below the surface, thtiro appear to be other factors at work in 
preventing the spread of the Adamston project. One is race; the school district is 
highly politicized over the black/white issue and the project director is white. 
Another factor is the personality of the project director, who is btrong-willed, 
forceful, and not bashfcl about confronting teachers. i3ut he is also unusually 
skilled in the areas of child ucvelopment and reading. All the se, qualities go a long 
way toward explaining why the project has been so successful, but they also have 
negative effects on the continuation and dissemination of the project in the district. 
Two other factors, related to the conilict over goals, are the instructional methods 
of the project, which are highly -structured and directed, and the assumption of the 
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project that poor children need training in p^^rceptual motor skills not needed by 
middle-class children. In the past some have seen a disabilities model in this 
approach and react strongly to it. 

The high cost of the Adamston project is probably also a Tactor, although dis- 
trict officials say that they could and would support the p^'oject if it showed achieve- 
ment gains. The cost is high because of the three extra specialist teachers in each 
school who are essential to the project's operation. The project director claims 
that available district and federal funds (mostly Title I) are_sufficient in most 
schools to support the project. As evidence, he says that the project is institution- 
alized in four district schools, and that this was done by juggling the allocation of 
district and Title I funds. The district has several hundred dollars per student of 
Title I funds. 

There is an important question of what parts of the Adamston project are neces- 
sary to continue teacher behavior at full implementation. The project is operating 
in four other schools (where implementation was initially achieved with a Title III 
grant) without federal funds, and remains largely implemented in three of them. 
The project director says that the primary reason why the^ project is still operating 
in .the four schools is because the assistant superintendent for elementary education 
provided funds*to continue the specialist teachers. The project director also says 
that the reason why the project is more fully implemented in three of these schools 
is that the process evaluation system designed to monitor teacher behavior has 
been continued. In the fourth school, the process evaluation system has broken down 
and the teachers have been slipping back to their old behavior patterns. This is 
potentially a fundamental result and indicate^s that continued application of external 
behavior controls is required to maintain the diagnostic/prescriptive approach. 
The implication is that the diagnostic/prescriptive approach requires extra teacher 
i&nergy that cannot be assimilated by transition to a routine behavior. In other words 
diagnosis and prescription require permanent extra work. 

DISSEMINATION 

Of the projects that we visited, only the Brickton project had had much contact 
with any schools outside the district, and even these were largely limited to letter 
requests for copies of the diagnostic test that the project had developed. These 
requests were stimulated by an article about the^Brickton project in a newsletter 
regularly published for the Right-To-Read program the International Reading 
Association. None of the reading projects made any attempt to publicize their 
work outside their home district. 48 
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One other disseminatioi> activity in the projects that we visited was in the 
Lindaton project where some of the teacher-training workshops developed may 
be operated as denionstralions if the district receives a fourth-year grant from the 
Section 306 program. 

Part of the Right-To-Read model for projects was that one of the schools should 
be designated as an "impact site, " which meant a school that already had an eflec- 
tiv; reading program and, therefore, could help the other schools in the project to 
ir.iprove their reading programs. This idea did not work at all. We did not find 
one case where the school designated as the impact site provided any substantial" 

i 

assistance to the other project schools and only one school that picked up one idea 
from an impact school. That idea was to establish a reading resource center. 

The two general reasons for the lack of interaction were that the impact 
schools were not very exemplary to begin with and that the non-impact schools were 
not particularly interested in being helped. When we asked principals why their 
schools had been selected a,s impact sites, the response was typical.ly that they had 
been surprised by the choice. One principal said, ''When we looked closely at our 
program, we couldn't see why we were chosen. The reluctance of schools to 
work with an impact site appears to stem from unwillingness to admit that maybe 
another school is doing a better job. Interschool differences are also a problem; 
schools in low socioeconomic neighborhoods have different problems, needs, and 
style than those in middle-class neighborhoods. 
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ADAMSTON 
Todd L Endo 

Adamston has long been a center for highway, rail, and transportation and i 
a major northeastern distributing point for many of the nation's leading products. 
Its population of 400, 000 has decreased in the last ten years as the gulf widens 

between the decaying, violence (often racial)--prone inner city and the well- 

Is 

developed but disinterested suburbs. 

The Adamston Right-To-Read project is the only one in the field visit reading 
sample that attempted to implement an entirely new instructional system, the 
Informational Processing Model, in all classrooms ac the specified grade levels in 
the project schools. The other proj/L^cts were for more general staff development, 
advocated much less major change in teacher behavior-, or involved only volunteer 
classrooms. Thus the Adamston Right-To-Read project attempted the greatest 
degree of change and was the most comprehensive in the sample. 

The project is also the most structured for both teachers and students- 
Teacher and student behavior are tightly controlled by the project model and by tKe 
active intervention of the project director. Teachers are directed to follow a 
detailed curriculum in a tightly packed, organized schedule. Students follow a 
teacher-directed curriculum, whose reading component features the DISTAR pro- 
gram. Neither teachers nor students are allowed to deviate from the curriculum 
or the schedule to pursue their own interests for the two and a half hours of the 
school day that the project occupies. 

On the spectrum from development to implementation, the project is close to 
the implementation end. The Informational Processing Model, which is the basis 
of the proje^ct, was developed and largely perfected under two previous f«ederal 
grants* lu the Right-To-Read project, the model has been expanded to two addi- 
tional schools and somewhat modified , From our brief observation, the project 
appears to have been fully implemented in spite of the initial objections of some 
teachers and to have achieved impressive student gains on the designated criter- 
ion tests. On the basis of a brief visit, th.o project is the most successful of the 
ones in the sample and among the most interesting. 

The project is the brainchild of its project director and is obviously an exten- 
sion of his ideas, personality, style, and leadership. One wonder s what would have 
happened if someone else had tried to^implement the model. 
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PROJECT INITIATION 

Like other big city Right-To -Read projeCts, Adamston was notified by Rjght- 
To-Read m late 197 1 that it had been awarded a throe-year grant of $100, 000 per 
year to design and administer a reading project. In January 1972 Adamston was 
given a $10,000 planning grant and asked to submit a pj^^oposed operating plan. 

Adamston' s Response 

The major initial decisions conce.rning the R ight - To -R ead project were made 
by the deputv superintendent. At first, he intended to build the R ight -To -R ead 
project ar >und the person and work of a former teacher who had become known for 
his method >f teaching reading. He had developed his method of teaching reading 
while he was a teacher in Adamston, but had left the district when he could not find 
bupport for his work. The deputy superintendent had visited his classrooms, was 
impressed by his methods and success, and hopecl to bring him back to head the 
R Ight- To-Read project. But when these plans were discussed with the Right-To- 
Read office, they were refused. Right-To- Read insisted .that the model used at 
the impact site must already be in existence in the sch^l district. 

As a result, the deputy superintendent began to search for alternatives* The 
assistant superintendent for special education and the district's federal program 
manager recommended the Informational Processing Model, which had been oper- 
ating in Adamston schools, for several years under fedeial grants. The deputy 
superintendent had never heard of the model, and initially thought that it was not 
focused enough on reading, but was soon persuaded otherwise. Ultimately, he 
recommended the model to the school board, which approved it as the basis of the 
Right-To-Read project in February I97Z. 

Meanwhile, he had also selected the schools to be included in the project. 
Ihese were VVabhington School, Madison School, and Emerson SchooK Emerson 
School, designated as the impact school, was a site wiierc the model had been 
operating for three vears. In the R ight -To -R ead project, however, Emerson has 
been an impact site in name only because no one from the school has been involved 
in the project. Washington School, a low socioeconomic school with a Title I pro- 
gram, was belected as the redirection site, and Madison School as the transition 
site. Madison is in a relatively middle-class area of Adamston, and parents had 
been complaining vigorously that their school had not been receiving its bhare of 
funds from the school district. According to-some people we talked with, the district 
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starLod a Right-To-Read project and a Title I project in this school because of this 
pressure. The principals m these si^hools were notified, not consulted, about 
their in. (> oment m th<' R li^ht- L o-Read project. One principal said she was noti- 
fied late one afternoon to attend a R ight-To -Read meeting m Wabhington the next 
day. 

f inally, the deputy superintendent selected the project director in the spring. 

The Unit Task For ce 

The principals of each of the schools selected the unit task force members in 
March I9^i. In each school, the unit task force was a large, loose confederation 
of the School's Title I board, the PTA, and vo luntee r .parents . According to the 
project director, the unit task force in each school d iligently ^vent^tjixpugh the Right- 
To-Read planning process and discussed the Informational Processing Model with 
him. He concedes that the needs assessment and objectives written by the unit 
task forces have not affected how the project developed, but he claims that th^ pi*o- 
cess was innportant for the purpose of informing a group of parents about the Infor- 
niational Processing Mudel (a highly unorthodox approach to reading), gaining their 
confidence, and winning their active support. 

Trouble with the School Board 

In the late spring or early summer, members of the school board began expres- 
sing opposition to the director and his project. After a visit to the project and a 
conversation with the director, the president of the school board became convinced 
that the director did not believe that black children could learn and objected strongly 
to this. An^>ther board m^eniber accused the project and particularly DISTAR com- 
pv)nents of using Pavlov ian methods. But the anti-black accusation was the most 
important. The new superintendent interviewed a number of other persons to 
replace the project director and tried to persuade him to step down. However, the 
deputy i^iipe rintend'ent. other assistant superintendents and school officials, the 
principals of sonne of the Schools, and members of the comniunity supported him. 
The board iinally supported him and the project but gave its final approval only in 
Septemoer 197Z. This delayed the actual beginning of full classroom activities 
J until Dcc(Miiber 1972 because of late hirinu ol personnel anjj ordering of materials. 
ImplcMiientat ion was slowed, but not SiM*iou^?ly disrupted. 
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PROJECT DESCRIPTION 



Historicjil Dev'elopmenl 

The project director originated his system under an ESEA Title \T grant 
(early education for the handicapped) in January 1969. The initial project was 
intended for normal urban pour children, but because of the T^tle VI identification 
and the basic instructional approach, many saw the project as one for mentally 
handicapp.ed children, which contributed to accusations that the project was basod 
on a deficit model of black learning >ab ility. The pr oje.Gt,d.i re ctor has spent a lot 
of time explaining his project to s»^hoo^l bqa^rd members .^d the community, but 
now believes that it is well understood'*a^' ateifpTEed, ^ When the Title VI funds 
expired, the director continued the prbjtct Gnde^a Title III Section 306 grant. 
As the Rmht-To-Read project was beg inning^^ the system was functioning in four 
schools'. 

# 

A Brief Description of the Informat iona l Processing Model 

The Kight-To- ^ead project monitor claims that the Adamston Right-To -Read 
project is the best specified one in the country, It is clear from talking with the 
director an^ from reading the voluminous materials that he has written and accu- 
mulated that he has read the research in the field; constructed a model based on 
previous research that he believes will provide better instruction for children in 
the early grades; specified the objectives, components, materials, instructional 
process, means of assessment,* and management processes m considcrab le detail; 
and refined the model on the basis of fieW experience and evaluation results, 

Basic Approach. The project director believes that urban poor children enter 
school with cognitive processing needs that inhibit them from learning to their full 
potential. He believes that supplving these needs is the paramount iob of early 
elementary education, and all else must be of secondary importance. In support of 
his approach, he cites Carl Bereiter's book. Must We Educate? and defends skills 
teaching against what he terms child care or creative education. He is not 
adamantly opposed to such approaches for some students, but he does insist that 
with limited time they are "frills" in the education of urban poor children. He 
favors a structured, directed teaching mode of instruction. 

The director organizes instruction in this model systematically. He disdains 
''What he terms the 'T think, I feel" approach to education, which docs not specify 
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objuclivus and ».rilcrion losls and thus cannot be proved right or ' ronu. on the basis 

of da-ta. He ajso ^ritui/es piec -j-niea! approaches to change m instruction, such as 

those that promote a spec if il method of teaching reading. Instead, he believes that 

the onl^ wav to oruani/e change in instruction is throUgh a systems approach, lie 

r 

defines a system as: 



A totality p( elements m interaction with each other. 

A type of " »ure which functions m the form of a definite seqvience 

of ope ration:> . . ' 

ihe structvu'e or organization of an orderly whole, clearly showing 
the interrelations of the parts to each other and the whole itself. 



Ihe director has a large chart describing the components of his project and their 
interrelations, which \i\icily illustrateb how his project fits together and is derived 
from, principles c^f cogiii'tive theory. 

The Informational Processing Moflel. The project director ouiLines the 



Informational Processing Model ^ab follows: This model is used as the basis of the 
diagnostic - instructional process in the classroom. The model is based on cyber- 
netic, communication theory, neuropsychology:, and neurophysiology. It is a syn- 
tbosis of the worivs of O'sgood. VVepman, Kirk, Myklebust, Thments, Pribram, 
Piaget. and Bruner. This model is an open oystem based on human development 
and learning and is. o rgani/.ed to facilitate the development of a diagnostic-instruc- 
tional system for use in elementary urban education. 

The model is (Jesigned to teach those r ead mess -for -learning skills which are 
essential if a child ia to survive in school. The model assumes tliat: .here are a 
number of underlyi^ig readiness skills that children must have in order to learn to 
read and-acquirc other, higher order, cognitive skUls: 



Attention 

S>orc-term miemory 
Language acquisition 
Visual perception 
Auditory perception 
Ixinesthetic process 
Elementary cognitive skills 
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Furthermore, the th<.'Sis of the model is that these readiness skills should be 
taivghx in parallel. 

To this end, the director has established a parallel curricuiun^ of instruc- 
tiona/l*niaterialb. All materials in the program are systematically organized 
around the following major decoding processes of the child: 



/ 



Gross motor 
Fine motor 
Kinesthetic 
Tactile 

X'lsual perception 

Auditory perception 

Auditory linguistic 

^Lan^aage acquisition and reading 

Cognitive development 



F.or each of thdse processes, the model specifies severaUbasic skills oT^ec- 
lives (some far better than others), criteria for student achievement of these 
skills, specific instructional materials to teach each skill, and a schedule for 
teaching and learning tasks. 

Within this instructional framework, the model also specifies an organization 
of time and space in the school, roles for classrooin and specialist teachers and 
paraprufess lonal aides, a process evaluation for checking on teacher adherence to 
roles and s chedules . ^.riterion performance tests ior each of the decojJing processes; 
individual student profiles for use by teachers; anvi a complete project evaluation by 
an outside evaluator. < ' 

in each school, the moc 1 is used with all stvidents and teachers in kindergarten, 
1st grade, and Znd grade. i he personnel include classroom teachers,, full-time 
aides in each classroom, a number of full-time special language teachers,^ a few 
physical eoucation ceachers, and a reading specialist. The model uses the concept 
that the teachers become the messeng. rs of .he classroom environment, with much 
of the therapeutic learning process transferred from the teacher to i,he materials 
which have been designed to achieve prescribed therapeutic outcomes. Each mem- 
ber oi the Staff IS re::>ponsib le for giving instruction m specific skill areas, using 
the materials and techniques selected by the project director in^the sequence and 
structure specified. For instance, ohysical education teachers work on gross 
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motor skills in a componenL called niovigeni^s, the ^.lassroom aides are resp)nsible 
for the visual motor perception instruction; the specialists handle reading and 
language clevelopment; and the classroom :eachers concentrate on reading and 
Listeninu skiM areas. The children in each grade except kindergarten are tested 

r / 

at the beg.inning of the year and placed in homogeneous groups of about eight 
each. In kindergarten, the teachers form the groups. In succeeding grades, 
grouping is based on results of the DISTAR tests. Children's assignments to 
specific groups change as progress warrants throughout the year. During the 
school day, kindergarten children are involved in project activities for Z hours of 
tiieir 3 -hour school day and first graders arc involved for a minimum of Z 1/2 
hours of their 5-hour school day, ^ ; 

During this time each group moves from instructor to instructor at regular 
intervals. These intervals are fifteen minutes for kindergarten children and thirty ^ 
minutes for first graders. During the rest of the time, each individual classroom 
teacher provides other instruction for her class of three project groups (about 
'Z4 students). They are encouraged but not required to use the project curriculum. 
Each child, then) has many teachers in a day, and most instructors rarely teach 
more than eight children at any one time. 

The Project Director 

The moving force in the project is the project director, a white man in his 
early fifties, trained in educational psychology. The project was his idea* rhaps 
he alone totally understands it. Certainly he runs it. The components of tl.v proj- 
ect may be described, analyzed, and disseminated. But we feel that the foremost 
reason behind any success this project enjoys is the idiosyncratic style of the 
director. 

As Others See Him . Nearly everyone we talked with had both strongly positive 
and strongly negative opinions of him. One of his staff members said, 'Tie rvibs just 
about everybody the wrong v/ay. " He is a strong, forceful person who believes in 
his system. He certainly makes some people feel inadequate. Others react with 
hostility to his sometimes abrasive way of dealing with people* Teachers resent 
his rigid insistence that they do things his way. Altnost all people who work with 
him or for him respect and support him in spite of these characteristics because 
of his obvious dedication, brilliancy, Hard work, and apparent success with the 
children. O « 
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One staff nienii3or captured the ambivalent reaction to h mi . On one hand, 
.she said. ''He's difficult sowiotimes; he has very definite ideas^ lie has to realize 
that everybody is not as energetic as he is and that not everybody is up rn research. 
But I've learned to live with it,'' On the other hand, she said. "He's a dynamo. 
I'm gi\^ing hmi a hand. There are few people m the city who have tried to imple- 
ment change as he has. We need people who are a thorn," 

His Change Strategy, In the Right-To-Read project, the director played no 
role in the selection ol the schools or the unit task forces in the schools. But once 
they were selected, he worked diligently to explain the model and enlist their sup- 
port. He fecks that without the actnc support of these groups, the success of the 
project \\(.>uld ha\e been impossible. Witii their support, he belie\e.^ theit he can 
take substantial risks \\ ith the teachers and the central administrate . because 
teachers i>bey principals and the administration is sensiti\e to connnunity pressure. 
Within a school, the project director imposes his project on all ^teachers at a 
^given grade level. He believes that to prove his model heuiiust work with all 
teachers, not just volunteers. He starts with all kindergarten and first grrtde 
classes and adds a gi'ade every year. 

In the initial months of the program, he blitzes the teachers with all the con^i- 
ponents of the model. He tries to <.hange the teache rs' ^behavior, believing that 
behavioral change leads to attitudinal" change, 'Pie goes into the classrooms per- 
sonally, takes out the de^sks, and arranges the tables and screens the way he thinks 
best. He rig idly*"imposes the scheduled sequence of activities and student group 
changes. He insists that tqachers follow his in^structions completely. He says that 
the impositioji of a totally new, ton^plex system on teachers gives him time at the 
beginning because the teachers are confused, ask questions, but generally do not 
have the knowledge or energy to actively 'esist. He says it takes teaclrers three 
months to understand what he is asking them to do and feels he must show evidence 
of student progress in that time or he will face growing teacher opposition* 

During those three months, the project director puts added emphasis on visual 
perception activities because he knows from experience that these produce changes 
in students quickly. His presence is dominating during those three months. He is 
always around, going from room to room, acting as a 'director, teacher, technician, 
counselor, helper. Ilei says that because of his experience in setting up the model 
m numerous schools, he can now anticipate questions and problems and intuitive ly 
know how to handle various situations. 
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His^'gcnera! approach to teachers is based on his belief that teachers will not 
use additional time widely unless it is structu>-ed for them: that they try to avoid 
additional work; are methods oriented, not systems oriented; do not set measur- 
able objectives and thus rarely analyze data. He therefore uses a strategy LhaL 
he calls "shaoe and shove'' to obtain good performance from teachers. Whenever 
possible he tries to win teachers to his system by providing personal and tan'gible 
support, such as advice, demonstration, materials. But if necessary, he resorts 
to "bhove" techniques to obtain behavioi change, such as embarrassing teachers 
in front of their colleagues or directly confronting them. He strongly believes 
that some conflict is necessary for change to take place. 

He IS willing to take the risks of ?.ntagonizing teachers because he beH'^ves • 
that teachers are basically obedient to the power structure, especially to the 
school principal. He also believes that teachers will support activity that leads to 
vnsible change in children, and he is confident that his model will do that, Finalty, 
and fundamentally, he bolieve's that teachers like the advantages his model gives 
them a full-time aide in the classroom and supportive specialists, who reduce 
the pupil-teacher ratio significantly and give the teacher more free time. 

The project director believes that his methods are necessary to support sus- 
tained change iw- an urban school setting. He describes the problem in a final 
report on his project: 

4 

It would appear that administrative attitudes "and behaviors toward cl)ange 
at the school-based level are ambivalent at best. If change interferes 
toe much with the pragmatic function of the principal or the teachers, a 
subtle resistance to the change process automatically occurs. This group 
9 plienomonon may be explained by some recent research that suggests that 
people may be ^'programmed" by our culture to behave in ways that cancel 
out their uniqueness and reduce their effectiveness in groups. People 
inculcated with such behavioral incompetence will tend to design organiza- 
tions that protect theirvdomains from change. Consequently, the internal 
attitudes of schools toward educational innovations will become defensiv^. 
This defensive posture can be either overt or covert and will create con- 
ditions of organisational entropy, whereby the school organization will 
tend to produce valid information for the unimportant problems and 
invalid mform.ation^for the important issues. This K/pe of attitudinal 
condition in the schools causes educational innovations to deteriorate, 
even if the data and political, economic, or social forces are in favor 
of change. This phenomenon of resistance is so aubtle that it is difficult 
to comb'a! overcome and is the major cause of why there can be no 
"sustained chang*>" in curriculum or product outcomes at the school- 
based level. Until administrators and teachers really want change to 
occur there can be no "sustained change" in our schools no matter how 
viable the change model might be. 
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This remains an unresolved educational administrative problem. It 
may be a major variable in wFiy we have been unable to solve the educa- 
tional failure rate of urban students. The project staff and its director 
have experienced, in depth, all the phenomena delineated in the educa- 
tional change research literature. The fate of the project has followed 
pretty much the same course- as has most other Office of Education- 
sponsored projects directed toward change at the school-based level. 
It is about to disappear, m spite of the fact that the data indicate that 
the program works much better for urbs'in ouoils than do more traditional 
educational mode Is . 

Until we are able to organi/,e an "on-the-job" system of training for all 
classroom teachers that is based on a management-by-objectives 
approach for organizing the learning process, the skills development of 
students, and the use and application of the current research findings 
related to language and reading, change in any real form will^be difficult 
to obtain "^nd even more difficult to sustain. Let me hasten to point out, 
however, that the inability of the teacher to become a "change agent" is 
not the teacher ' s 'fault . The teacher is a product and victim of both cur- 
rent and past teacher training systems. These same teacher training 
systems, when linked with the current traditional educational models, 
result in a system which is self sustaining. The young teacher really is 
not trained or equipped to be a change agent by the present teacher train- 
ing system, nor assisted in becoming; a chancre agent in the "traditional 
educational model" used by urban schools. In fact, almost every variable 
in th^ present environment in our schools mediates against change. The 
teadher is responsible, in a sense, for maintaining this model, and any 
attempt by an outside agent (like the Informational Processing Model) to 
bring about change acts as a threat to the teacher, the administrators, 
and the ancillary personnel in the schools. Many teachers, however, 
rh^.-luri^ciily request change when they see how difficult it is to help most 
stodents. Even this body )f teachers finds change difficult when the 
opportunity is presented to them. The reason for their difficulty, even 
when they seem motivated to change, is a crucial human factor-- subtle 
resistance to both change and the need for a high, level of energy output 
required to bring change about and to sustain change when it occurs. 
Changing teachers' habits is a most difficult process, as is most human 
change . 

The analysis of the "change agent role" is stated here for teachers, 
because the "teacher is the key" to the entire change process, if we are 
to change the direction of failure in urban schools. However^ it is 
almost ctn axiom that if principals and citywide higher administrative 
levels are not fulTy committed to the change process there can be no real 
change-'in the ijducaCional process at the school-based level. Therefore, 
any programHhat attempts to train teUchers as agents of change has to 
have, the leverage and the meaningful support of all administrators, or no 
meaningful sustained change can be accomplished, no matter how much 
go^-'- rnmerlt money we spend. Money is only part of the equation. We 
Have analysed and Synthesized in the Informational Processing Model the 
basic needs of pupils and a system for obtaining and sustaining change at 
the classroom level, but what is most eded at this time is not only 
teacher education, but education of the upoer levels of administration 
about the change process and its oU:w:ture for problem-solving. 
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Teachers arc critical and. the v arc at tho cutting edge, but even if we 
could change teachers to be more effective prob lem -solver s, without 
the levor£ii4.e that rcallv =>upp)rts change at the higlier level of education, 
■'sustained change" cannot oc cur. 
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Sta ffing 

The Right-To-Read project is ver> expensive t)ecause of the nunnber of staff 
involved, i^esideb the project di recto r, there are three central project staff 
two psychologists and a reading specialist experienced in DISTAR. These four 
ha\e been together for a number of years and administer both the R ight-To -Read 
project and the Title III project (a total of, five schools). The staff supervises the 
administration, scoring, and analyses of tests and helps teachers out. 

In the project, each kindergarten and 1st gu'ade clas s room'has a full-time aide. 

V 

In the Madison School and Annex, the cost of the aides is shared by the Right-To- 
Reid prDject and t.ie Title I project. Must of the aides in these schools are parents 
with children in the schools. So they have many incentives to make the project 
work. 

The most expensive personnel ^ost is for the specialists. The Right -To-Read 
project employs eight special language teachers, three movigenics (physical educa- 
tion) teachers, and one reading specialists Besides instructing children, these 
specialists serve as in -school resources for the teachers. 

The Right-To -Read Guidelines 

^The impact, transition, and redirecj:ion site relationship never n^aterialized in 
the project. The impact site, FJmerson School, was never included in the project 
and was not one of the more successful Title IILproject schools anyway. Any rela- 
tionship among the schools was mediated th rough^thc, pe r son of the project 
director. v 

Also, as cKescribed earlier, the unit task fofces conscientiously used the 
eleven-step planning process. The d/irecto r described the ]:>rocess as cumbersome, 
the technical results as not very useful, but the process as extremely important in 
involving parents and winning their support. 

He used the technical assistance team but did not find it useful, 'ihe technical 
assistance team disagreed with the philosophy, approach, and methods of the 
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project. At one point, the situation bet.ame serious enough that the Righc-To-Read 
project monitor met with the director and the technical assistance team to discuss 
whether the project should continue. hi the end, the project monitor decided that 
Right-To-Road cannot dictate the approach a project must take and the project 
director won out. 

Title in guidelines have been most useful to the project director. He cspe- 
eially has appreciated the accountnb i I ity model and the assistance that the Title III 
project monitor gave him m implementing the model. Of course, the project 
director's thinking conforms to the structure of the accountability model . He also 
has made good use of the external evaluators that Title III requires. He established 
close relationships with them, learned from thc^wi, and altered his model because 
of their recommendations. 

Teacher Training 

The teachers did not have much pre -project teacher training. In the spring of 
197Z, all teachers received a one-day orientation by the director and three days 
of intensive DISTAR trainmg. During the school.year, the teachers received an 
additional two hours of formal trainmg during the regularly scheduled one-half 
day per m.onth released time for teachers. More informal training occurred 
througn teacher contact with the project director, his staff, and somct of the 
specialists in the school. 

Probl enis at Wdshington School 

•■ - ' ■ V' 

Problejiis arose at Washington SchooJ that delayed its participation in the 
.Right- To-Read program. The principal and the school administration disagreed 
with the chairperson of the local Title I Advisory Board over hiring aides for the 
project. The school system wished to transfer aides from other parts of the sys- 
tem, but the Title I coordinator wanted to hire local persons. This controversy 
prevented this school from beginning the project at 'he same tim.e as Madison 
School. The project at Washington was scheduled to begin in early January, but a 
lire destroyed the school that month, and students and st^iff were distribuv<^d to 
other schools in tlie system. Some v.ere trans fer red to the Madison School. This 
influx farced the city to fmd additional space for the students at Madison, and a 
building was h^ased that is nov. the .Madison Annex. This school houses the second 
and third t»r.ndes of Emerson School and is included in the R ight-To- Rea d project. 
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Impic mcn tation Mad ^A^^I School During the First Year 

Madiijon was the only ^^hool in the Right-To-Read project durnig the first year 
because the project was only for kindergarten and 1st grade. Two hundred kinder- 
garten children and 207 1st graders were involved the first year. Thus, although 
the project director eind his staff were responsible for the four Title III project 
schools also, they were able to devote a great deal o^^ie to Madison. This inten- 
sive effort enabled the project to get off to a^good start. However, some resistance 
to the project soon emerged from two ma n sources. 

•Teacher Resistance. Many teachers believed that schedules were excessively 
rigid and instructional activities overly prescribed. They feared that teaching 
would become monotonous and children would suffer from lack of individualized 
attention. With this resistance, only the strong support of the principals allowed 
the model to be implemented as planned. The apparent success of the project for 
students has quieted this complaint; but for some, teaching has lost creative 
interest. As one teacher said on her questionnaire, "It's boring for me, but it 
works for the kids. " 

The project sought to change teacher behavior radically, particularly in kinder- 
garten classrooms, which are generally play-oriented. The project model views 
kindergarten as a key year when children can be taught academic and school- 
oriented skills. At first, the kindergarten teachers resisted the pressure to elimi- 
nate trips, games, etc. Now most kindergarten teachers accept the project because 
they say their children have learned to read in kindergarten. 

The project could not overcome all teacher resistance, however. The project 
director said he has had to \vork intensively with some teachers just to get them to 
adhere to the schedule or follow the instructional sequence. He has given up on a 
few and allowed them to move to the periphery of the project. 

Resistanc e from School Specialists . Any project, such as the Adamston Right- 
To-Read project, that intends to implement a complete instructional system must 
compete with other interests for school time. Because this project demanded hours 
per day and tC'-^chers were required tu teach other essential subjects such as math, 
the specialists in art, music, science, and black history found their subjects being 
squeezed out of the .school day. These specialists and their supporters put enor- 
mous pressure on the project dire ctor, principals, and central school administra- 
tion, and numerous meetings were held. But the principals have stood firmly with 
the^^rojcct director and the special subjects have had to find time in the g<>ps iivthe 
schedu)-^.. The time available to them has been sharply reduced. 
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Changes i n th e Se cond Year 

Pr^essurcs ojii^the Pr >ji/lt To Iniprove Readinu^ Scores . The interim first year 
evaluation described a tension in this project. The e\aluator pointed out that the 
project model is more than a reading project and that some project activities, 
while potentially leading to impo-rtant goals, are only indireccly, i£ at all, related 
to improvement m reading. ' On the other hand, he emphasi/ed that the central 
school administration and the school's parent community are justifiably concerned 
about "dramatic immediate results" in achieving gains in reading scores. If, as 
seems likely, impro\ement in reading scores is not dramatic in the short term, 
'he states that the project would face pressure to address the reading problem more 
directly even if most of its other goals were achieved. 

In fact, the project director has perceived this pressure. He realizes that the 
chances of his project becoming institutionalized in Adamston depends on the demon- 
stration of strong and' continued growth in reading. lie understands the parents' 
concern about reading and their view that parts of his model are frills. He has 
heard the constant suggestion that the rnovigenics component may be dispensable. 
But he disagrees, believing that niovigenics is an integral part of the model. He is 
alarmed by the narrow focus on reading achievement test scores and by what he 
views as a sim pie -niinded search for an easy panacea. Yet he has already changed 
his model. 

The fundamental assumption of the project is that the basic skills training will 
eventually lead to gai*^s in higher order cogniti\c skills such as reading comprehen- 
sion. But, It will take time for these gains to sho^ up, and the project may noi 
have this period of support. 

The High Intensity Learning System, Bowing to pragmatic concerns, the proj- 
ect director climinatt c^l movigunics in the second grade component which began in 
the second year of the project. In its place, he added a special reading program, 
the High Intensity Learning System (IIILS). Students go to a specially equipped 
reading center in groups of thirty for forty-five minutes each day. The HILS pro- 
gram does the following: 

• Defines each pupil's unique reading needs. 

• Prescribes appropriate reading activities. 

• Enables one teacher to manage the individual curricukun of 30 or 
more students per class hour (150 students per day). 

• Combines the best individualized reading materials from 40 pub- 
lishers within a comprehensive classroom management system that 
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is based on the philosophy that if children cannot read it'b because 
they have not been taught to read. 

• Provides educational assessment for eacli chjld. 
Develops profiles for each learner. 

• Evaluates design for accountability. 

• Kvaluatcs entire program by an independent evaluator. 

f 

Second graders also participate m the other (components of the Informational 
Processing Model. So the time they spend on project activities increases to 3 to 
4 hou rs a day. • ' / 

* 

PROJ ECT IMPACT " 

A visitor IS mipressed by the obv,ious behavior change that is apparent in staff 
and children. The staff is working with small groups of students in every available 
physical space. The physical education instructor has five children in the auditor- 
ium. The language specialist is working with six children in a small office. An 
aide IS working on visual motor perception with eight children on one side of a 
classroom. Behind a screen m a corner of the same classroom the teacher is 
run ling a DISTAR lesson with five children. When the schedule calls for a shift, 
the children go single file by themselves to their next class. 

Teachers and principals, in questionnaires and interviews, indicate that the 
children are more orderly, are more interested in school, and are reading better. 
The principals enthusiastically praise the project. Most teachers reluctantly give 
the project credit for the positive changes that they see in the children. 

The interim evaluation shows that in general teachers are implementing the 
project as intended. Most teachers adhere to the schedule, teach the assigned 
activities, and keep the proper records. Only three classrooms were consistently 
off schedule. The leadership and persistence of the director is a factor in success- 
ful implementation. So is the perceived success with students. Another critical 
factor appears to be the regularly scheduled shifts of students from one staff to 
another that make each staff member somewhat dependent on the others. When the 
basic structure of instruction is changed away from the self-contained classroom, 
it is hard' for d staff member just to ignore the project directives. A final factor in 
teacher compliance is the presence of aides and specialists. With these extra per- 
sonnel, teachers teach fewer children at any one time and many, especially 2nd 
grade teachers, have more noninstructk>nal time du-ing the day. Jlowever, 
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instruction is compartmentalized, and many staff members do not know what the 
children do when they are wdth other staff. For instance, some teachers asked us 
what was happening in the nroject. Others said they included some e ra material 
, in the students' schedule because they feared it was being left out, only to discover 
later that it was being done elsewhere. Staff members in the HILS center commented 
that very few classroom teachers have visited the center and almost none use the 
data they provide on each student. It seems that the project director (and perhaps 
his staff) has the only overall \iew of the project, although the project director 
says that this situation had changed by the end of the school year. 

The final first year evaluation indicates more than average monthly gains tor 
children on all the designated criterion tests (six for 1st graders and seven for 
kindergarten children) ex^^ept on the test for following instructions. The most^dra- 
matic ga^s were on the Lorge Thorndike Intelligence Test and the visual perception 
tests; the bmallcst gams ^unly slightly abo\ e the average nionthly gains) were on 
the three Metropolitan Achie\ement Tests (uord kno\sledge. v\ord discrimination, 

V 

and reading), ^ 

The evaluation concludes with the following observations: 

The data suggest the simplistic but crucial fact that children tend to learn 
what we teach them. The problem facing Adamston^s Right -To-Read 
project i3 what to teach in kindergarten that directly pays off in literacy. 
Right now it appears that the curriculum is pretty strong except for > 
following directions, and that will require niodifying teacherr/ behavior 
to get them to relinquish the mother hen roles with K-1 children. These 
are well-intentioned teachers who could smother these children Jnto 
underachievement with their well-intentioned mothering. 

Considering the gains, the Right-To -Read treatment should become the 
basic K-'l curriculum throughout the school district. In implementing 
the curriculum, it should be carefully supervised and should be given 
three years to take hold in the schools. 

The project is d ramatically ^successful, enough to warrant media coverage. 
Adamston's children need some good publi..ity, and this project deserves 
some positive notoriety. 

CONTINUATION AND DISSEMINATION 

Despite the flood of federal money that has entered Adamston, high officials in 
the central school administration claim that they currently would not budget money 
to continue the program. Li fact, administrators say, if the project does not gain 
third year Right -To -Read money, the project wilLend, because all available city 
money has already been budgeted for 1974-75. These school officials say that 
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the project is very expenbive and hab not proved itbclf superior to other reading 
programs m raising the alUiniportant reading achievement scores. If federal 
money does not phase out until next year, s.chool offici^ils say they will have to 
seriously consider institutionalizing and spreading the project if the test scores 
show impressive gains. This is a difficult challenge. First, many researchers 
believe that reading achievement tests, such as the MAT used in Adamston, are 
biased not to reflect reading gains due to any specific curriculum. Second, the 
evaluation of the project indicates, that much of the project activities are aimed at 
improving reading scores. Finally, to be available for school administration 
decisionmaking for the 1975-76 school year, the test scores must be tivailable by 
the middle of the 1974-75 school year. Thus school officials will have to rely on 
second year results available in June 1974. These results v>^ill reflect only one and 
a half years of instruction. The project isn't likely to achieve great gains in 
reading achievement scores under these constraints. 

One reason that the project must achieve great success is that the project 
director is white in an increasingly bUfck Adamston. Most people we talked with 
at least reluctantly agreed, aitcl some -emphatically stated, that race makes a differ- 
ence in Adamston. All but one of the top-level school officials are black. The 
project's strongest top-level supporter, a white assistant superintendent, is retir- 
ing. Active middle-level support is slight. 

The project will also have difficulty spreading because the assistant superin- 
tendent for elementary -md secondary education has produced his own system-wide 
reading program. It does nothing more than sanction f-hrcc programs for more 
widespread use- -DISTAR, Cureton, and Lippincott. Supposedly, each of the three 
approaches plus additional school-initiated reading programs will be systematically 
compared. However, the research design appears meager and there is evidence 
that the selection of the models and the schools to use them was based more on 
political considerations than the merit of the reading programs. 

Finally, the Right -To -llecad project will have difficulty spreading because some 
key officials don't like the project director. Everyone we talked with conceded that 
he antagonizes people, thus making it easier for them to oppose the project. 

Tlie director himself is pessimistic about the future of the project. When this 
subject is broached, his usual confident, feisty manner turns to somber uncertainty. 
He says the project proved itself over the last five years and he blames social 
and political turmoil and bureaucratic inertia for its continued pilot status. In his 
most optimistic moments, he believes that the staff must try to continue the proj 
on an wen k.-cl until the political context becomes more favorable. 
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'.The project has been running in four other Adamston schools for some time 
^. '"v^'ithout direct federal support, TJxe assistant superintendent for elcxiientary edu- 
cation provided these schools with extra resources for the specialist teachers and 
aides {rom Title I and local funds so that the project could continue in these 
schools. In three of the schools, the project is continuing at almost full imple- 
mtMitation, but in the fourth, ^he project is deteriorating. The principal in this 
school'is opposed to the project, and the three schools that are Lcntinuint.' have 
found that it is necessary to contuiue with the process checks on teacher behavior 
\n order to keep the project at full ..npleniontation. Otherwise, there is gradual 
slippage back into old behavior. 
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MI DP LET ON 
Tofld 1. EikIo 

Mui li i> an old nortlu- i-^iorn st'aport t ity w uh numy ciurri^iiicc' industries. 
It its bhare of inner-city problen^s , the most serious of > hich is racial strife 
in the schools. 

The Riuhi-To- Read project in Middloton has just completed its second year. 
It involves three new opon-spaee sl hools- -Vontone (1000 students) opened in Ji9Tl; 
Morton (700 students) ojpened in 107^; Bethel ';0 ? students)^opened in 1072. About 
')0 percent of the $100, 000 -per -year project budgie goes for summer tea<.her 
workshops, and the lest for son],e consultant help i rul v/ork shops for teachers 
during the s<.hool year, supplies, equipment, and periodic visits to the s^^hools by 
the project director. 

riu 1\ luht- lo- U cad proK'Ct i.s hArd to fk^fine for niany reasons. First, by 
Rioju- Read polic\', Middleton and other large cities were virtually promised ' 
grants without much stipulation on project content. Second, Middleton used the 
Right-Io-Read money, in combination with Title III and city money to fa» ilitate the 
smoother opening of a number of new open-space schools. Third, two of the three 
Right- To-Read schools also have a nun)ber of other projects going at the san^.c 
tinie !e.g, , Title I a*^d assistance from local universities). For all these reasons, 
Middleton essentially pooled the Right - To - Read money with funds from other 
sources and used the funds to achieve a number of its own goals, ,noK restricted to 
reading. The project cerlainly cannot be considered an exemplary reading project, 
bu$ it is a good example of how a city school system u'ses unrestricted federal ' , 
funds for its own purposes. ' 

LEA CHARACTERISTICS 

• Miy reachnu jn'oioct in the Middleton public school systeni in i974'had^to 
contend w < th a number of f<ictors which influenced its direction and progress. 
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For nearly a d(>c<ide Middleton public schools have been in conflict with the 
stati. , HEW, at d the co irts over racicFi imbalance in chc schools. \¥hen we ^v{ere 
in Middleton, tiie .^tate legislatiirr w<is arguing over tiie governor's desegregation 
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plan, and a federal court was consideriuLi a suit to d esi/^i rcj^ate the schools. 

rh rou^hout thi- y<.*<ir, sonu' school staffs t'lerc-fore lived in mcertainty. The Horton 
School was most affected. Three different plans have been proposed for the school. 

The first would have ni<ide the school a middle school; the second would have ' 
brought in <i larae number of upper middle-class* whites. The current proposal wilb 
squeezt* the existiaig school into the lower levels of the building, and make tlie upper 
level <i middle school annex. Each plan would have different effects on the staff. 
Under the current plan, a number of the younger staff will be forced to transfer. 

The Vt-ntono School was a*^ffected only a little, and the all-white Bethel School is 
excluded from any desegregation plan. 

Personal Folitits * " . 

It has been noted that politics in the Middleton public schools and other 
politico! units in the state are personal rather than is sue - o rien ted . While this 
tendency may be true in most places, it seems extren-ie in Middleton. One person 
there c<^nipared the system with a feudal order based on loyalty. At the top of the 
order is the school board, which d( nates the entire system. The superintendent 
is relatively pt)werless to act independently of the board. According to many, 
schofjl adminKst rators ' fortunes rise or fall depending on tlicir tics to members of 
the b >ard. 

Fraonientatio^i in the School System 

Perhaps because of persona"I pc lies, it is not easy to explain the divisions of 
responsibility in the system. Reading,, for instance, is under the associate 
superintendent for special services, not under the associate superintendent for 
instructional servucs.. A new depa rtment of reading was created, perhaps in 
response to a survey of reading that showed very low achievement scores. But 
the reading department has no budget and no apparent power. The director of 
reading, at present at least, has no influence over reading projects in the 
schools.' In faa, it seems that ea.h school is rather autonomous, especially when, 
«ts in the c^ise of one Right-To- Read s.chool, it h<is a strong principal. 
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INillAilON or Till:: PKQJIX' I 



Background in t he Di stru i 



The city ul Muicilcton, independent of the school board, began to build a 
number of open-space elementary school.^ in the early 197Us. The first two, 
Vejitone and Winter, opened in the fall of 1071. The city stocked the schools with 
an abundance of n.a.terials and turned them over to the board to administer. The 
board \vas. despite itseil. lorted U) plan lor the transition oi stafi and students 
froiv, the older, sn^aller traditionary built schools. The city contributed some 
money for siu'ini.er orientation workshops. The board also obtained a state litle III 
grant, wlii^^h supported three menibers of the staff development departn^ent to work 
fulKtime with the open-space schools. This staff worked with the Ventone and 
Wister sehools in 1071-72, added sAx schools in 1972-73, and one more in 1973-74. 
While they were dealing with problems that might arise from ihe new open- space 
schools. Right-To-Read made nioney available for a reading project in the fall 
of 1971. . ^ 

Right-To- Read Policy 

ihe Right-To-Read project selection process for the big city schools was 
simple. Right- lo-Read noii(),d<fzi .ity school systems that they had been awarded 
a $100,000 grant in November 1971, and in January 1972 awarded $10,000 
planning grants to each system. -In the next few months the school systems wrote 
up operating plans and were then awarded the remaining $90, OOO. The Right-To- 
Read project monitor for the city believes that this was a mistake for Middleton 
and the other cities, because any real leverage OK possessed was lost whbn Right- 
ro-Rcad eliminated the selection process. As a consequence, the project monitor 
feels that Middleton Right- To- Read has never been a^^reading project; it is 
primctrily <t means of bolstering open-space schools. 

The Response of Middleton 

An associate superintendent is^credited with writing the initial Right- i'o-Read 
proposal. According to him, the Ventone School had been vvc^rking out reasonably 
well for a year, and the district wanted to copy it cisewhe^-e. Morton and Uethel 
schools were chosen because their new opcn-.space facilities were scheduled to 
open m the fall of l')72. - ^ 
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The plan submitted in May I'^72 was quite brief and stated clearly that tiie 
^rant wauld bo' used to pay for staff developnient activities that would facilitate 

the transition froni a self-^ontain^ed classroom to team teaching open-space 
schooLs. htalf development plans included general approaches to open-space 
schools (tean; teaching and individualization), as wejll as specific reading 
approaches. 

The objective.-^ listed in the proposal are largely n^iodifications of objec,tives 
suggested by Right-To - Read in its planning kit. 

The exemplary programmatic components ' of the impact school, Ventone, 
which were tq be replicated, were described in vague terms: 



1. Tso uf consultative support to the staff in addressing instructional 
problems. 

2. Providing eight conuiierci^l reading programs as well as a variety o£ 
teacher-developed materials that could be n^atched to pupil learning 
styles. 

3. Use of form.al and informal diagnostic-prescriptive approaches.'' 

4. I se of neighborliood teacher- aides as members of the instructional team. 

5. Support of sum.m,er in&titutc^ and regular in-service workshops for staff 
mem. hers. 

6- r^e of various innovative instructional techniques, including team 

teachin;^, multi-age groupings, and the employn^ent of a "contract'' system 
for selected studei s. 

Staff development activities were described in equally vague terms: 

Since the impact school will now be the model for the Right- 
To- Read program, it will serve as a workshop base for the 
two schools. Most of the pre-service training will take 
place in the Ventone School. Training will be provided for 
the following: 

1. Teachers assigned to the redirection and transition 
schools. 

(a) Three-day internship during the month of May-- 
10 teachers. ^ 

(b) Five two-hour workshops in the month of May-- 
35 teache rs. 

(c) Four-week summer workshop five hours a day-- 
54 teache rs . 

2. Teachers in the Ventone vSchool will attend a two-week ^ 
workshop, 5 hours a day, to develop learning packets 

to share with the two ot^*er schools, ^' 

72 ' 
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3. Tutoi' airles assigned to the r t*di rcu tion and transition schools: 

(a) TwO-week summer workshop for four hours a day. 

(b) Projected in - s o rvic e wo rkshops for the academic 
year 1972-73--20. 

4. Youth corps tu tors-; - no cost to project (A. B. C. ). 

(a) Sumnie r workshop. 

(b) Internship a't the Venlone School in September and 
Octobe r. 

(c) Tutoring program during 197Z-73 in all three 
Right- To- Read schools. 

5. Unit task force parents wilfbe invited to join in workshops 
for teachers in May. 

6. Volunteer parents will attend ' - 

(a) Training program for community tutors. 

(b) Will volunteer to tiator during academic year 1972-73. 

During these workshops the experiences, use of materials, and 
the evaluation of student performance will be shared to prepare 
the participarits for their involvement in the Right- To- Read 
program. ^ 

Ninety percent of the budgeted funds were to be used to pay salaries for staff 
development. The budget specified how many people would be involved, and for 
how long, in each activity. ^ 

This plan was accepted by Right- To-Read. The project monitor says that the 
plan'is typical for Middleton, that Middleton officials are action-oriented and never 
take time to develop comprehensive plans. 

In effect, Middleton officials opportunistically seized available federal dollars 
to work on a pressing local problem that was only tangentially related to Right- 
To- Reiid's purpose. 

IMPLEMENTATION OI- .IE PROJECT 



Projec t Pi rector 

Ms. Janet Brown was selected to direct the project soon after the initial 
operating plan was submitted. She had many years of experience as a Middleton 
elementary school teacher, had worked in a laboratory open-space school, and 
most recently had been a member of a staff development team funded by Title III to 
work with hew open-space schools. She continu'ed to be a niember of the Title III 
team during her Right- To -Read tenure. 
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Ms. Brown is the n^.oving force in the progran^.. The unit task for^Oh i ay have 
functioned effectively in the beginning, but there is little evidence now that they 
have had nuich influence. Ms. Bruwn says they have vetoed a few ideas but adn^. its 
that in 1073-74 she consulted each n^.emher individually. She claims that the 
principals are the educational leaders in their hchools and. that she is primarily an 
administrator. But the principals at two of the schools (Morton and Bethel) say 
they leave it all to Ms. Brown. These principals could not describe the program, 
needs assessment, or the unit task force in anything but tne vaguest generalities. 

Ms. Brown, then, appears to have made most of the decisions in the program 
within the framework developed by an associate superintendent. The latter opposed 
adding personnel (e. g. , aides) to project staffs and chose to'rely on changing 
teacher roles and attitudes toward staff development. Ms. Brown decided to use 
the bulk of the money for summer workshops for staff. She arranged for most of 
the specific extras" in the project, such as a toy workshop for parents and high 
school age tutors in the schools. She also has designed the second and third 
summer vvork:5hops and the workshops, seminars, and confeiences during the 
school year. She actively seeks suggestions from the staff at each school. 

Except for a secretary, she is the only central staff person on the project, and 
her salary continues to be paid by the Title III grant. Thus, in this project aln^ost 
all monies do reach the schools involved, mostly for staff salaries. 

Characteristics of the Schools ^ 

All schools were new and modern, on the open- space ^pla n. Each school was 
divided into a number of ''pods," each containing fron. five to seven teachers and 
from 100 to 180 students. All schools, except Ventone, where 180 students were 
assigned to pods designed for IZO to 150, had enough space for open-plan activities. 

The race and class composition of each of the schools was different. Ventone, 
located in a lower middle class area that was becoming inc rea singly J^lack , was 
about equally split betwc n black and white students. Ilorton School adjoins a large 
housing project and enrolls preciominaVitl v poor blacks and Spanish-speaking 
students. Bethel School is virtually 100 percent white, lower middle class Irish. 

The principal of Ventone is a dynamic and controversial woman. She was 
famHiar with the Right- lo- Head program and her school in general and certainly 
fought to get resources for her school. This aggressiveness has led to a few con- 
flicts with Ms. Brown. At the other extreme, the principa 1 at Bethel School was an 
older man who appeared to be largely a plant manager. Apparently he had a 
laisse/.-faire attitude toward instruction. He said he thought Bethel was chosen for 
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Rii;hl-To- Read* because it did not have any oihcM' federally lu ided prograii]. l he 
prinopal at Hurton School also did not seen^. to involve himself nuuh in school 
instruction, but, from comments from teachers, he apparently was very con- 
cerned with discipline and order. In none of the schools, with the possible 
exception of Ventone, could the principals be called educational leaders. One 
reason for this is that each principal is responsible for four elementary schools 
in the district. 

The teaching staff was predonnnantly young and white. Teachers said they 
could do pretty nuich what they wanted in their pods. As a result, the atmospheres 
of the pods depend on the particular staff, and each pod is in many ways a semi- 
independent sub-school. Most teachers from the old schools transferred 
voluntarily to the new open-space schools, Ther.e has been only modest turnover 
since then. 

« 

Relationship to the Title III Project and Others 

We found that most project teachers had difficulty saying what Right -To-Read 
was. One thanked it for providing a wealth of materials that the city had in fact 
paid for. Others knew about the Right- To- Read summer workshops but not much 
else. The Right- To - Read project is so interwoven with other projects in the school 
that the average teacher would have no way of distinguishing one from another. 

For example, the OE project monitor for Right-To-Read feels that the project 
is impossible to distinguish from the Title III project--that they complement each 
other. As ir.entioned previously, the Title III staff preceded the Right- To - Read 
effort in the Ventone School and works in each of the three Right- To- Read schools 
with the same general purpose. In addition, Ms. Brown is on the staffs of both 
projects, so when she goes to a school she wears two hats. 

Another exair.ple of how the two projects interweave is the funding of resource 
pool teachers in each school. In 1972-73, the principal of Ventone felt that the 
Title ni staff de velopn^.ent team, was not spending enough tinie in her school. She 
suggested that a full-time substitute be provided to free five teachers one day a 
week to work with other teachers. She claimed that Right-To-Rcad could not fund 
this, Eventually Title III did, with the stipulation that Ventone teachers also 
provide assistance to other open-space schools (this is the role of R ight- To- Read' s 
impact site). In 1973-74, Middleton funded the resource pool teacher project in 
eight open-space schools for fifty days during, the year. Right - To- Read then paid 
for some additional days in the Ventone School. 
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The Right-To-RcacI schools also have other projCvts whose aetivitios 
sometimes overlap with Ri^ht-To- Road or meet needs m the school that Right-lo- 
Read nnght have fulfilled. I'or instanv,c, Horton School has a large Title 1 program 
.that focuees on reading; an a r rangenient with a nearby university that provides 
sttTdent teachers, tutors, and other resources to the school, and a bilingual 
education program. Ventone has perhaps even more resourcej? to work with. A 
staff person from the state university works virtually full-time in the school. He 
formerly worked with the Title III team and is concerned with the effective 
in.plementation of the open-school idea. He arranges for in-service courses for 
university credit on a wiriety of subjects (administration in open-space schools, 
use of physical space, individuali/>ing reading) and serves as a general resource to 
teachers. The school also has a pilot Sesame Street math course, a bilingual 
education progran^, an extensive science program using the regional science center 
in the school, a pilot program for special educativ n students under the new PL- 766 
whi^ h requires some melding of special education s udents into regular school 
activities, and a small social worker program in conjunction with a local medical 
center. Bethel School has no other n.ajor pro[:rar.. using -outside funds. 

Many of these activities are focused directly on making open-space schools 
work. In part, then, it seem.s that the Right-To-Read pr.oject in Middleton fills a 
v^oid in the summer with a workshop and works around the edges of otiier projects 
during the school year. Therefore, it is iir.possible to assess the effect of the 

Right-To-Read project alone. 

<• 

Project Activities 

For the teacliers, the workshops m the tirst year occurred as outHned in the 
operating plan. Teachers irom Pethc l .mcl Morton Schools did visit \"entone School 
for a series of orientation sessions, apd sonie ,of them worked intensively at the 
school for three days. The focus of these meetings w^i^s on open-space schools, not 
reading, n the summer, almost the entire faculties of Bethel and Ilorton a/iu .*:.ome 
parents attended a four-week workshop that included a number of lectures and 
sessions on a va i ety of topics, but only one week on reading. The workshop was 
run by outside consultants and some Ventone teachers In addition to this work- 
shop. Von tone teachers spent two weeks developing individualized "learning 
packets" for students, prin^arily in reading. 

In the second year the staffs vvorked independently. 
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Vhv plan ior Uu* thi rci-.yi»a r uorl-shuph \\as aiiain to run a joint workshop lor 
.ill thrt'C stalls tn<i strut turi' it around spccinc topics. Ihv teachers w taikcnl 
with opposfd tiiis plan. Ms. r>rown chd not ^i\c- a .rcdson i)c«siclcs a ti.uiU i)ucl^ot 
U)r the change in structure. 

Project Stratei^y. 1 lie R i ^uiit -To- i\ ea d project oi)viously dici not iia\ e any 
spec i lie straiejiy to improve instruction in ojjen- space sciiools. It provided a 
sinortictsbord oi speakers and activities ancloperatc«d on tiie tiieory tiiat opportu- 
nit-,ieh lor experienced teachers ( \ entone statf) to siiare insigiits w itii otiier teachc»rs 
<in<l tinu* u)r teac livers in eacii sciiool to work independently would iieip. .Xo speciiic 
approach to d iaiinost i c - pre sc r i pti \ e rc^ading instruction or any specific reaclin^i 
program^, was pusiied. No systematic fpllow-up during tiie sciiool year was 
attempted except for Ms. Brown's w^eekly visits to eacii school. Some teaciiers saw 
her regularly and appreciated her help. Others scarcely knew who she was. 

She justified the project strategy by stating that reading can only be taught 
effectively it a teacher is functioning effectively at a more general level. For 
instance, if a teacher is "uptight" about racial imbalance or fears open-space, 
Ms. Brown feels the teaciier won't function well. Tiierefore she prefers to deal 
with the larger staff development issues in summer workshops and in personal 
conferences during the school year and not restrict activities solely to reading. 
She believes that teachers know how to teach reading and do not need more reading 
instruction. She says that teachers need support that will enable them to believe 
that they and the children will succeed. Because of her background as a teacher in 
an'open-space situation she says she is sensitive to teachers' problems and can 
provide son^e of this necessary support. But she has not further specified what a 
supportive systen^. is. 

♦ Wo asked Ms. Brown why most of the money went for the summer workshops, 
but her answer wasn't satisfactory. For tiie first year, before the opening of 
Horton and Bethel Schools, a summer workshop made a good deal of sense. After 
that -she apparently did not seek any alternatives. Ms. Brown hinted at one reason 
for sumnier workshops - -teaciier s who attend them receive $10 per iiour, and for 
many the worksiiops take the place of a summer job. Ms. Brown said that 

everyone who worked in a Fciiool all year deserves a worksho- . ' Siie also^iinted 
that when tiiere were more teaciiers tiian slots available, principals chose to 
reward som.e teachers. Siie said that in one school iiie principal refused to allow 
new toachcr.->, who needed orientation, to attend the vKorkshoj) because tiiey \\ould 
have to re[)iace some teachers v\ho iiad tauuht in the school the previous year. 
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I'nf4ucnLC of the Ri t^ht- To- Ke^ul Procesb . The Right- To- Read pvo^c^^ has not 
had nuich influence on this project. Brown, as project director, has 

dominated. The principal.-^ and unit tabk forces have had little influence on the 
pro)ec-t. Only the principal of Ventune School has been a forceful leader, and this 
has nothing to do \Mlh the Right-To-Reari pro».t c^. If a needs assessment was con- 
ducted, it has had little influence o*i project activities. No one seemed to be aware 
of one. Designations of inipact, transition, and redirection sites have had little 
n^.eaning. The Ventone staff has provided some assistance to other staffs, but 
essentially the s<.hools have operated independently. Ms. Brown has used the 
te<.hni<. al assistan<.e team little since the first year of the project. She felt it was 
generally out of touch with the needs of the staffs. 

IMPACT ON TIIIC SCHOOLS 

As mentioned previously, the specific impact of the Right-To-Read project on 
the three schools cannot be assessed. We can, however, offer a few observations 
on where the schools are now and how the staff perceives the process it has gone 
through. In all schools, norm.al activities seem, to continue, with few signs of 
n^aior problems. As we toured the schools and talked with staff it was apparent 
that the schools differed from one another in their acceptance of open- space; the 
pods in each school showed considerable variation. 

Ventone 

Ventone best accepts open-space now^ although the staff says it has taken 
three years. Because of the principal's directive, all pods include students fron^ 
all grades, 1 to 5. But most pods are organized in age groupings within the pod. 
The idea of the resource-pool teachers began here and seenis to have had the most 
effect here. The five-person staff has trained teacheri how to use the new 
materials that were made available at the opening of the school and has concen- 
trated on instructing t(»achers on the Fountain \ alU»y reading system, \%hich the 
principal hopes to implemcMit schooKUde. Tin .stall has uscci the open-space well 
and has ijcgun to construct equipment lor it. We get the teeling that of all the 
schools tb.is staif is the most aliv(«, but little feeling that tliis relates in any way 
to the Hight-To-Fvcafi project. 
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Ilorton School 

Neither the principeil nor the a^^^ihtant priiulpal ib an rnlhusiast ol open- s pat c 
schools. Thev i.ope ab best they can. The staff is generally young and competent. 
According to staff persons, team teaching has worked well in three of the pods and 
much less well in the others. Relationships aniong the pod members were cited 
as the critical factor. As in the other schools, the staff appreciated the iUght-To- 
Read workshops in general but could attribute no specific contribution to them. We 
feel any good results in the school sten^i from efforts of individual teachers. They 
do not sense much leadership from the administration. As one teacher said, 
'Once the doors arc closed, you could hang the kids by their thum.bs--as long as 
they kept quiet. " 

Bethel School 

By the principal's admission. Bethel is a very structured school. Again, 
behavior in the pods varied. But only Bethel had the extreme of a teacher who 
organized her students in rows in one corner of the pod, just as she did in her 
self-contained class'room. As in the other schools, we sensed that the Right-To- 
Read project had only a marginal effect. ^ 

IMPACT ON THE DISTRICT 

The project appears to be having little mipact on the district. Few teachers or 
principals in the non - R ight- To - Read schools we visited knew anything about the 
project. Directors of the Baker project, a Title III project also working in 
Middleton, said that they have been trying unsuccessfully to find out about the Ilight- 
To-Rcad project for a couple of years. The director of the reading department 
does not know much about the project. Since she is in her first year, she is 
naturally concerned about other problems, but she does no*- appear to be looking at 
the project for help in formulating a systemwide reading strategy. 

When the project ends, nothing tangible will remain, with the possible 
exception of the resource pool teachers, who were funded primarily fronn Title III. 
All else will ren^ain only in the experience of the staffs. 

In general, it appears that the Right-To-Read money served the useful purpose 
of helping the sysiem open a series of open-space schools. It was never expected 



to do n^.uch more. 
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In.portanco of Pro j o^ t Solec lion 

We agree with the project iDonitor who teels that Ui^ht-To-Read' s selection 
poliky of no ^ele^tion^ is inadequate unless the program is intended tg give 
oencral did. The Middleton Right - To - Read project paid lip service to the Right- 
To-Road strcitegy and then did whatever it wanted. We also agree that the project 
monitor had no real choice hut to play the game within Middleton's framework once 
Middleton w<is selected. Had he chosen to try to enforce Right- To - Read ' s 
priorities and i^tructure, he would have failed, because OK has no power to control 
local dihtrl«.t implementation. This project was not intended to change readin^^ 
practices and i^uc(.eeded masterfully. It was intended to ease the transition to 
open-space schools and probably helped in that process. 

Change in the Middleton Schools 

The discussion of the Baker project shows that good ideas are powerless if 
the project staff cannot establish a working relationship with the school staffs. 
Our discussion of Middleton's Right- To- Read project shows that the establishment 
of good w^-orking relationships is meaningless in the absence of good ideas, 
Ms," Brown got along with alm.ost e.erbody in power and knew the incentives (such 
as sumrtier workshops) for teachers. As an experienced teacher who had risen to 
an administrative position, she was a member of the "club. " But as a socialized 
member of the club she expressed few thallenging ideas and certainly did not 
create many waves. 
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ROC KTON 
Jolin G. Wirt 

Iii^ilLD_J^^^ '^'''^ SCHOOL DISTRICT " 

Rocklon, a niidweolern city in a predonnnanl 1 > auricullural .slate, is a niajcn- 
niaiuifactur inu center for machinery and other industrial products, Thu city is old, 
but unlike nian> other laruc central citie.s appears trim and prospercnib. The popu- 
lation is highly ethnic, consisting largely of German, Polish, black, and Chicano 
groups. 

The Rockton school district is large, both in geographic area and nunii^ers of 
schools. The school board is elected, activ^e, and appears to play a strong role in 
setting policies for the s chouls - -even to the extent of deciding on school -by -scliool 
allocations of some district funds. 

The people we interviewed all expressed strong support for the superintendent, 
who was planning ttj leave the district for anoth.er position at the end of the 1973-74 
school year. lie made a number of changes in the school district during the seven 
years of his tenure. He reorganized the school district to improve c onimunic ations 
among principals by grouping the schools into clusters. Each cluster has two types 
of schools: "A" schools, which are inner-city schools, and ''B^' schools, which are 
fringe schools. Principals meet regularly with other principals in their cluster and 
with principals in another cluster in the san^e category of school. The principals 
in each cluster report to an administrative specialist, who repcn'ts to an area 
superintendent, who reports to the assistant superintendent for administration. 

The superintendent has attempted to change the role of principals in the school 
district by converting to school-based budgeting and providing more assistant p'rin- 
cipalb and instructional specialist staff from the central office to assist the prin- 
cipals in improving their schools. L^rincipals are being encouraged to think of 
theniselves as educational managers or facilitators, as well as instructional leaders 
Assistant principals have been assigned responsibilities for disciplinary tasks, and 
specialist stafi instructional leadership. The promotion policy (or principals has 
also been changed froni strict seniority to ''tho-man-for-the job," as one principal 
put it. Since the announcement of this new policy, promoticins have moved youn^er 
sta.^ ahead of older staff into principal positions. Principals are paid according to 
the "complexity" of their school, and as a resuU, five elementary school principals 
are paid more than one high school principal, 
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INNOVATIVE IM^QCESS IN THE niS rRICT 

The superintendent has also niuved to support more innovation in the ,schcn;lb 
through a dist ru t -lunded imp rcAenient [)rc;gram that implenicnt s his "b rolven- front " 
.strategy lor educational change whereb> individual school.^ are provided extra 
resource? for innovations of their own choosing. In operation, the pro^^ram 
rebenibles a mini-version ot Title III. Any school can apply to the bc^ard for a 
project grant to n^ake any change it wants. A school writes a proposal, ,vhich is 
then evaluated b> the dit^trict staif and presented [.) iho board for a funding decision. 
As in Title III, some schools get b.elp frc^m the centra.! office in writing their 
prop(jsals . 

The prograin also resembles Title III ' . the problems that arise: There are 
many more applications for projects than there are funds for projects; many 
schools that need change the most do not apply; many projects are of low quality; 
and once a project is funded it is almt;st impt^ssible to turn it off. The district is 
currently struggling to find ways to terminate prt>jects withcmt disruptiron* It is 
thinking <>{ limiting funding to one or two >ears, with tiie provision that a school 
may apply for a "locatumal budget'' (wiiich means permanent board funding) if its 
project is "successful. " These problems tjf too many propc^sals and limited funds 
to continue^projects appear to be even more severe at the local level than at the 
tederai level because of the closer pc^litical re] aticMiship between the decision- 
makers and the funding recipients. The schotjls are not at all bashful about stir- 
ring up comnumity support t (j storm bc^ard meetings to gei, or keep, funding fc^r a 
pr(iject. 

Federal Project Management 

The district has a ''categorical program coordinate^-, " who is the equivalent c^f 
a federal program manager. The coordinator, who reports directly to the deputy 
superintendent, has no staff; he keepsHrack oi funding availability through a net- 
work of informal ccunniunic ations that he has established, and he initiates proposal 
activities wMien a potential source of funds is hicated. 

Rockt(m does not hav- a proposal writing staff but caUs on curriculum super- 
visors or other district (office staff t(^ set aside their normal duties and lake 
responsibility i(^r pr(^posal writing and c cn^rdinat ic^n . AH proposals for fedoril 
projects mus» l^o io the boarri for final ap[)r<Aal, Once awarded, federal prc/jectn 
are typically managed by sc^meone in thu district office and usually sc^meoue who 
was involved in writing the proposal. P?. 
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riie/fcdoral program c om rcli riat o i* pi'ottM'^- s t al l' -inana ui'd tu icflcrail> inat.ai;od 
pr*.,^rai7is !'>r t o rea'^Mii^: I !u- tochnical t-upport i roin the state level is higher in 
(|ualil>, and is niorc Irequenl. lie aruues that tuderal 'proj-ct otficers tend to!:>e 
and inexperienced compared with, heir state counterparts, and can conie (u 
KMc':t(>n far less tiecjuently. 

E flee ts (>h.an i;e Aue nt Pro^- - c n the D ist rlct 

The federal prt^urani ct^Jidinatur indicated that the \ incipai eff.^ct tederal 
cciteuvrual prti^ranis It) fo rc e -schcMil districts lu arid additional staff that would 
not ncn-npall\ be hired, which, in ln= tei!us "evcntualK encuml:>ers the scIumU dis- 
trict With extra cmsts after fed^M'al lends are t e rnnnalecK ** Jucluin^^ froiv Mie Rit;ht- 
lo-Read prcriert th.at we visited, ^..Avever the school distru t seentS 'u be able to 
shift stafi from (me source i)i ' " to another so that, in r^^ality, the numi)c«r of 

extra staff forced on Kockton Li onK as the level federal funds it receives 

iioes up. 

yundiqi^ Keadinjj; in the Rockt on. Schools 

Rcjckton spends a lot of money tui vcachni;. Abtuit i30 reading; teachers and 
7 • adint; instructional specialists (superviswiy staff) are in the schot ' system. 
inMSll> at elementai-v levels, which means that on the average there arc almost 
tv/(; rcevdinu teach.ers< [^e r elc me ni a ry school. 

i-undinu for reading teachers comes from three primar'y soui'Ces: regular 
board fiindo, Prouram Im[:;-ovement Proposal funds, and Title 1. Title 1 supports 
1 readinL, ;(^ac hi:r s, Pro^^rct-n^ Impro\em(Mii Propos.tls fund about ZO readLn<; 
teachers, and ihc hoard iunds about 144. hi comparison, R i <4hL- To- R ea d iunci.s 
have been usecl to support 4. 4 readinj^ teac hers. 

Readin<^ (".enters 1 ^ ros^ rani 

An important part of the readinLi ciiort in Rockton is the readin^^ centers pro- 
gram, bouun III PM8 b> the pre^sent Ri^ht - i'o- Read p»*oieci director. This proi^ram 
h.as often h...... c itefl bv the Olfice of Efkuation as a model readint; program, and in 

P^71 it was cited by the National Center for Educational Communications. 

"JTie readui^ centers program ccuisists of a central office admin ist rat ^ /e facil- 
ity plus satellite readinu centers in tlu' schools. A readin<4 center typically con- 
sists ot one or two readin.u teachers (de[)endini', on the number of students receiving 
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j)cc lalizccl rcadini; inhtriution) wlm arc provulocl with a c Ki.^M-ooni and i^ruat 
(juanat u-s 'ii rraclinLi inatrn.»K C'hiUliH'n with roaclinu pfMhiCnis aic l:;i\."v:uh.i t'.; 
[he roaciiim cc»nlcrs dail\ I'M* haii-huur sc^-sions wiMi a readini^ center teacher. 

0.i^inaW\. the ru ach n u c ent e i [)rui;rani was strictly iJ>v in t r ue t lun ot" s t ude nt s ' 
m tlie 4th ui-fide and ahow, but t)Vt,*r the la^f decade the pr^L^rani has ;4r-aduall> 
chani^ied* One t rcMid ha.^ beun a urachiai ,^hift awa\ truni emphasis nn the upper cle- 
nientar> L;r,a(lcs toward an enipha.sis un the primary L^rades un tiie i^ruunds that it 
IS better to present reafUn.u pi emblems thcUi to t r\ c*urln^ them alter they have 
become severe. Anotlier trend has been awa\ from havini^ tiie readin^Li center 
U'aeher work with children in a separate iMMjni, anff'^toward having the readinj^ 
center t cac he r -hel [) otiicr teachers improve their skills in t each in l; reading. 

Those wc talked v.\'ith in Rucktun s uij s^i e st L* d two somewhat contradictory reasons* 
bu* tins shift. Kii-st, the need for rLMuedial readinu teactiers bei;an to increase 
ureatlv as tlie stu'-lent population became inc reasin,ul> black and poor, and as 
teaciicrs recognized the convenience of havinu slt)W readers rc; moved from the 
classroom^ Second, tlu rc was urt>wing concern <d)c)ut the had sixie ciiect^ on 
children when remo\ ed ironi their reuular classrooms for specialized instruction. 
Title L Funded C.\Milers . \lan\ u{ the district's reading centers are supported 
Title I funds. ^^>rly percent of ihr district's total kA million m Title I funds 
is allocated to Mie reading center prc>i4ran\. Title I lunds can he spent only on 
Title I-eli^ible children, and thc;re}^\ c flict with the district's desii-e to convert 
readitiu center teachers inlo readmit resource teachers (reading teachers who \^^)rk 
directly withi the chissro^^^m teacher). ThL district nas handled tiiis problem-by add- 
ini;, dist ru t -tuncled readinu teachers to the Title 1 centers as tl^e readin^ center 
teachers are converted into r-eaclinu resource teachers. .In 1^)73-7-1, the district 
oola\ was t'K^allow Title I center teachers to spend half their time m remedial 

s'ructn^n wilh 1 itle I children, and the other half workinu as r-eading re.s,ource 
teachers. In i'^74-7S, the split is projected to be 60/40. ' > 

The dibt ric t obtains its reading resource tciachers mainly through promoting 
personnel i rom witiun Mie s^stehn who have obtained the certification required ])y 
t he school dist rict . 

Board-Funded Keadmg Teachers. It is c>stim.ited that the b oa r ri - fund ed read- 
inu teachers work approxiniateU one-hall time as resource tea<her'- and the rest 
of the time in tlie >*emedial mode with chilflren. Tjie district obta- is'tHese esti- 
mates 'hrouL^h mtormal fv.'edbat k dv^ r i n v i s 1 1 s to the schools and 'n(>nthl> reports 
filed by the reading teachers. Q^- * 
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Cijntinuuni l^rograivt. RiK-:Ktun is also im-[)lnnienling the Wisconsin Design f u r 
Readinu Skill I)i*ve 1 < >pniont in all oloiiientary schools. This pru^^rani, if iniple- 
meniod. wijuld adi)p* the inajor.^cjal of Righl -To - Read- -diagnost ic /p re sc rip' ive^ 
reading inst rucl ion- -in all elenientary schools* The pi'ogram'is the r,esul» of 
several years ot stud> by suht onii^iiittces of the board, which dccidcdTa^^ ear 
to make reading a lop priority, lo adopt the Wisconsin Design, and to provide 
$500,000 tor implementation. The nu;ne> will be spent for seven reading instruc- 
tional specialists ilUS) who will operate out <T the district office, for one hundre'd 
aides to help teachers witii clerical worj^, and for materials. 

Priority of Reading in tiie. Dist rict . While the board has designated reading as 
a top priority in the district, no one has been assigned clear responsibility for 
reading in the district and implementation of the continuum program. A large 
number of persons in the centra! office have various duties and functions concern- 
ing reading and iniplement ing the contmuuni prograni. In addition, the district has 
also designated as top priorities new services jfor 'exceptional (jr special education 
students, bihngual education, career eJucatio.j, "envir onmentai educati-n, and pro- 
urams for native Americans* ^ 

John Jones, reading coordinator in the division of elementary and Secondary 
education, is the Ri ght - To-Read project director and has been assigned the seven 
RIS personnel, lie reports to the division director, Fred Gross. Als-t,) reporting 
li) Gross are four elementary- cur riculum specialists (supported by ZO supcM-visory 
teachers) and 30 secondary curriculum specialists and supervisory teachers. The 
curriculum specialists are re e^ponsi^ le for wtM'king oh their ^^ubjects with all 
schools in the district, but they also serve as "team leaders" for one or niore 
clusters of schools. iXldny uf the ctirriculuni specialists are concerned in one way 
or anothei^with reading in their subject areas. In their team leader r(Tes, the 
curriculum supervisors arc concerned with all curriculum matters in their c 
ters and W(;rk with the principals and adniinistrat.ive specialises i^ the cluste rs . 
Because the adniinist rative S[:)ecialist s are paid more than the cu r-nc uluni special- 
ibts, and because the principals report to the adniii)ist rat i ve specialists, tlio cur- 
riculum supervisors are in a c(jriiple.\ sit\iation regarding their respt)nsibiliues ftir 
curriculum and need for access to the schools. . This organi/.atit)nal arrangement 
has created problems for Junes in defining responsibilities f(jr ihe seven RIS per- 
sonnel assigned him fcjr implenuentini^ the continuum prcjgram. After .several 
meetings with the curriculum supervisc^ry staff over a jof) flescription iov I he seven 
RIS personnel, ffi^which litile progress was made. Gross has apparently druppcdthe 
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whole matter, and told everyone to get oh with their work and forget the job 
description business. The job of ccx^rdinating efforts of the RIS personnel in 
implementing the continuum program has been assigned to an acting reading 
consultant. 

if 

RIGHT-TO^-READ 

In t'his complex organizational situation, with Jones not having clear responsi- 
bility for reading, and in the context of the large reading effort in Rockton, the 
comparatively small Right-To-Read project has not yet had a large impact on the 
district. The. main results have been to add 4. 4 reading teachers to the four 

Rockton scho(;ls involved, to produce minor changes in the reading curricula of 
three of these schools, and to support continued implementation of the Wisconsin 

Desi,gn in the fourth. 

Project Organization 
. 

Although the project dbVector is Jones, most of the administrative load was 
carried by his assistant. Bob Trail, a fcjrmer reading teacher who was selected 
for his capabiFities as' a reading specialist and resource teacher. Trail has mostly 
handled paper \^ork, although he did plan most of the in-ser\)cc seshl^ns in the proj 
Oct's fijTht year and was involved in the change of a reading tt-achcr in one school 
in the second yea/, Jones' main contribution -was dealing with the federal project 
officer from Right-To- Read in Washington, Neither Jones nur Trail exercised 
mucl) direct leadership, • but Right-To-Rcad docs not want leadership from the proj 
ect director, I he intervention strategy. is tliat the leadership should be provided 
by the principals in their individual schools. 

Ihe four Right-To-Read schools were Drew, Spears, Martin, and Brewster. 
Each school decided^to use Right-To-Read money to hire an extra reading teacher, 
and except in Spears School, the principal essentially tjiirned the project over to the 
reading ceacher, 'in Spears the principal turned the project over to the assistant 
principal. Each school already had at least reading teacher, some funded by 
Title I, and the others by the board. All of the sch( ols formed a unit task force. 

History o( the P<a-oject 

Project' Initiation , In October 1971 the district v/as notified of a Right-To- 
Read meeting in Washington in N^>vember for large urban school districts and of 
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provision of $100, 000 in RighL-To- Read funds a6 of January i97Z. The Rocktcn 
delegation included Jones and Gross. The purpose of the meeting was to explain 
Right-To-Read to the districts that had'been selected and to^present the project 
guidelines. Jones' impressions of the meeting were mixed: "We had heard about 
Right-To-Read for years and then all u( a sudden we get a hurry-up call from 
Washington and a package of m^mey. Representatives from the large cities heard 
a rumor fron^^onb^of the Right-To- Read staff that the suddenness of the grant was 
linked 16 a pre-election strategy. " 

This impression was reinforced by the apparent disurganization oC the Right-^ 
To-Read staff as perceived by ihe Rdckton group; 

Evfsry fev/ minutes there would be a short staff meeting among the R2.R 
people to decide on the answer to a question from the audience. It lookt^d 
like they were setting policy on the spot. I pointed out to them their 
^ January'1972 starting time was impossible since they wanted projects to 
•conduct a needs assessment before January 1972 which was less than 
90 days away--the amount of time they said was needed for a needs 
assessme nt. 

Right-Tu-Read held a second meeting in Washington in January 1972 to explain 
Tlight-To-Read planning and needs assessment processes to the projects. Jones, 
Gross, and the principal's of three of the four schools that had been selected 
attended. The Rockton people were amused by the suggestion that the planning 
charts be tacked up on the wall in what was dubbed a Right-To.- Read "war room." 
Jones described the attitude of the principals toward Right-To-Rcad: "They were 
pleased that the grant was assured rather than spending a great* deal of time in 
planning a proposal and then having it rejected." 

Selection of ih^ Four Schools. The four schools in the project were selected 
by a central office committee and Jones. He got a list of reading scores for all the 
schools in the district, and per Right-T )-Read instructions selected a list of 
schools whose reading scores were in the lowest quartilc. Then he walled a meet- 
ing of district staff to discuss the list ancl'sjclcct four schools. They called 
Washington and asked if they couldnM spread the money around to nu^rc than the 
three schools specified in tlie Right-To-Read guidelines, a^ were told no. A 
C(;mpromise was reached on four schools. 

One school, Saltair, refused to participate, because the principal felt that his 
teachers were already overworked. 

The two schools selected as impact' sites were Drew, because it was imple- 
menting the Wisconsin Design as part of the "field-test pattern" for th.e Wisconsin 
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Research and Development Center, and Spears, because. of. it s resource center 
and tutor program, Brewster was chosen because it had the worst reading scores 
in the district, and Martin because it satisfied the Right -Tc;- Read criterion for a 
transition site and was experiencing racial problems. The district thought that a 
little extra nionc> there would divert attention from the racial problem and "coi 1 
things off a little," Junes said that there was nu competition among the schools for 
selection and no input from Gross on^ which schools should be selected. 

First-\ear Implementation. Right -To-Read expected school districts to select 
their unit task forces and ctmipletc the needs assessnnent and planning process by 
,\lay 19VZ, but Rocktun did nut respond until July. All of the schools complained 
that selecting a unit task force took time, and that they found it hard to carry out 
the needs assessment and planning processes. 

Funding Delay , By the end of the first year of the project (August 1972), the 
sch(;ols had managed to spend only $10, 000* of their first year's $100, 000 allotment. 
Ms. Belly iirown, the federal project officer, read the project proposal, saw the 
$90,000 of carryover funds, and decided to hold up the second-year grant and make 
chanties in the project. She remembers that Rocktgn did not appear to have a 
replication strategy {for the impact chools to work with the two schools with weak 
reading |3.rograms) and no plan for coordinating in-service staff development wiHi 
project tibjectives. Consequently, she held up project funding and made a trip to 
the project to straighten things out. As a result of the meetings, Rockton reworked 
Its project . lan tu Ms. Brown's satisfaction, and the project monies were released 
b> December She thinks she had a major effect on the project in redirecting 

it toward the Right -To- Re atl* approach. 

The project staff rewrote its proposal, but for reasons that will become clear 
below, and in the words of a project staff member, there was little change in the , 
project. The large carryover in the first^year reflected the decisions ul the proj- 
ect schools to hire reading teachers with most of their funds, and the district pro- 
cedures'that made it impossible ^o hire staff before September 1972. 

During ihe -funding delay, the project carried the reading teachers and other 
staff (classroom aides an., the evaluator) on board funds. There was a deU.y in 
purchasing some materials, although che consequences were not severe because 
mosl of these were ordered in the summer of 1972. 

\ Implementation. The project has gone smoothly. There have been a few 
changes in personnel, some modification of the reading programs in the schools, 
and some significant changes in the in-service component; but the project has been 
implemented pretty much as planned. S8 
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The lack of ►adaptation probably reflects the simplicity of the changes that were 
attempted, the specificity uf the prui'ect plans, and the f reed'um 'that Right-To-Read 
gave each school to decide what it would implenient. 

In-Service Training. Between the second and third years of the project, two 
significant changes were made in the in-service component: The in-service ses- 
sions were changed from a schedule of after-hours and Saturdays to one o^ released 
time, and each school planned and ccmducted its own in-service sessions, instead 
of attending common in-service sessions, ^ 

The change to site-specific in-service was made by mutual agreement between 
the schools and project staff, w^ho felt that the first year of in-service trajning was 
not as effective as it should have been. Even though teachers were paid $6, 50 (out 

' Right-To-Read funds) to attend each session,, attendance was only 50 percent. 
The teachers were just not interested in giving up their free time for^ in-service 
L>'aining in reading. The projecl staff and most of the teachers we talked with said 
that the format was poor. Each school was implemr^nting a somewhat different^ 
reading program, and it was therefore hard to plan in-service sessions that would 
meet everyone's needs. Also, most of the sessions were lectures by district office 
staff or outside consultants, with no follow-up in the classroom. As the Right-To- 
Read project officer had thought from the original project proposal, Rockton did 
not have its in-service closely coordinated with the program objectives at each 
site. 

In the second year, each site planned its own series of workshop sessions, and 
almost e/ery teacher we talked with in schools that had a good i-ea,ding teacher said 
that rhese sessions were much better. Some teachers were euihusiast ic about the 
third- year in -service sessions. 

.The switch to conducting in-scrvice during released time instead of after hours 
■ was stipulated by Right -To- Read, and Jones says that this has turned out to be a 
good idea. He IhinKs teachers respond more fa/orably to and get more out of 
rcleased-timc in-servico. He now plans to use the idea in other in-service ses- 
sions that he is organizing. 

■ Between the second and third years, Rig)it-To-Read also stipulated that 85 per- 
cent of project funds had to be spen^ on staff development and that only $600 per 
. professi(jnal would be provi^ded in the project schools- This resulted in a lower 
third-year budget for the project, but there were carryover funds available from 
the previous year that Right-To-Read alHwed the district to use lu make \ip the 
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difference. If the carryover had not been available, the project schools would 
have had a difficult time continuing the classroom aides funded by the project. 

Project Components 

Unit Task Forces . Except in one scho(;l (Martin), the, unit task forces, which 
were appointed by principals, had little to do with the Right-To - Read project.. The 
needs assessment was done by the school staff, with parents and other outsiders 
called in for periodic review meetings. The dominant themes in comments about 
the unit task furce were '^The technical language was incomprehensible_to them" and 
"They cou-ldn't attend all the meetings, Most unit task forces collapsed after the 
first year. . 

The one school where the unit task force was active had one community mem- , 
ber who was already active in the school and another member who took great inter- 
est in the project/, even to the extent of redoing the needs assessment hinnself. 
This unit task fc^rce has been very active in lobbying for board supp rt to*continue 
the project. A letter- writing campaign was organized and produced 365 letters to 
the district office from parents. 

Needs Assessment . Right-T o- Read requires each participating school to con- 
duct a needs assessment as part of a specified process for planning its reading 
improvement program. It is a detailed procedurejor assessing the reading inade- 
quacies of students in the school, the instructional inadequacies of teachers, the 
appropriateness of reading curricula used, <xnd the reading resources available 
from the district. 

All four principals turned the responsibility for performing needs assessment 
over to someone, else. In three of the schools, most of the work was done by the 
Right-To-Read reading teacher and the Title I reading teacher; in the fourth school 
(Spears) the work was done by the assistant principal and the Title I reading teacher. 
Ail involved reported extreme frustration and anger while they were doing needs 
assessment {''It was a monster"), but in, retrospect they all praised needs assess- 
ment as worthwhile. 

Despite these testimonials, none of the schools made large changes in their 
reading curricula as a result of conducting needs assessment Three schools 
switched from a multitexl curriculum (winch means that each teacher chose her 
own oasai reader) to single basal texts (different ones in each school). These 
'texts did include skill-based diagnostic tests at the end; of component books; ncAV- 
cver these are administer. i J at intervals of several nlor.ths and instrucli^ n h.as not 
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bjcn highly individualized. There has been a trend in the district for some time, 
which is spreading schuul by sch(u;l, away from the mullitext approach to single 
basal readers . • , ' 

One of the principals we interviewed saiw . ''^c reason for the trend towand 
single texts in Rockton is concern about gaps in the district's reading curriculum. 

The fourth school in the project (Drew) continued to implement the Wisconsin 
Design as one of the test sites in the Wisconsin Research and Development Center 
for Ccgnitivc Learning program to develop its reading system. 

One school (Spears) did not actually switch to single basal text until one year 
alter needs assessment was conducted. The school's reading teacher was not con- 
vinced of the need to change, and until the school administration shifted her to 
another position, the school continued with largel> its old reading program. In this 
case, needs assessment may have caught school leadership something about leading 
improvement which could not be implemented until the reading teacher could be 
moved out of the way. 

One concrete use of needs assessment that we found was in Drew Schocl, where 
the principal shcv/cd the results of the teacher assessment to one of his poorer 
teachers ("who was afraid to go out on her own") as an inducement to get her to 
change . 

Needs assessment seems to be useful mostly as a means of collecting informa- 
tion that would not ordinarily be available to school leadership (such as describing 
the materials the teachers are using in their classroom), and as a teaching device* 
The systems analysis philosophy underlying the Right-To- Read needs assessment 
is radically different from how principals and teachers normally think about curric- 
ulum in their schools, (The principal in Spears School said ^his directly. ) There- 
fore, needs assessment may teach the participants something about systematic 
curriculum planning. Some of the staff also said that they l^ad learned something 
about planning an educatic;nal progiain that they could use in other ways. When 
asked it-they would viver again conduct needs assessment on their own, they usually 
said yes, if the procedure were simplified. However, the person responsible for 
Right-To- Read in Spears School who was asked this question and who is now the 
principal in another sch'^ol has not performed t.eeds assessment in her school and 
has no plans to do so. (She also has no extra resources to get the required testing 
done, or to buy materials and in-s.ervice training. ) 

Needs assessment may also have a communications effect; we heard such com- 
ments as these: "It apprised the staff of its deficiencies, " "A lot of thinking came 
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from just sitting there and talking, and ^'\Ve had never sat down before and gone 
over our reading program in this sc4ic)ol. " 

One prifi.:ipal said that needs assessment was essential to prevent fragmenta- 
tion of Right-To- R'ead money. He argued th4it sia9^e a Right -To-Read school gets 
its money before a plan is written, there needs to be i decision mechanism. 
Otherwise, he asserts, the teachers will get separate claims on the money and the 
program will go off in all directions at once. Obviously, this depends on the lead- 
ership characteristics of the principal. ' 

Needs assessment was extremely difficult for staff members to perform. The 
terms were without meaning to them, the requirements for data collection (testing 
kids and teachers) onerous, and the purpose unclear. The people who did needs 
assessment were not the people who went to Washington. The technical assistants 
^ent out' from Right-To-Read technical assistance teams gave conflicting instruc- 
tions. In the words of one respondent, "We were all so insecure ourselves about 
the whole nrc^cess that it was hard to handle conflicting opinions. " There were 
three different technical assistants who came in the early days of the project, but 
only one was given high marks by the project. 

Curric ulum and Instructional Changes . All of the schools concentrated their 
efforts on the primary grades, .especially in the first and second years of the proj- 
ect, contrary to Right-To-Read' s whole-school concept. In the third year, most of 
the schools moveo toward involving the upper grades, bat less intensively than at 
the primary level. 

The reaSdVi for the emphasis on the primary grades is not entirely clear, but 
there ^rc several factors. Some said that Right-To- Read policy was to start at the 
lower grades and then work upward to the higher grades in successive years, but 
this is not true. One factor is that the technical assistance provided by Right-To- 
Read recommended concentrating on the lower grades. Another is that one of the * 
district office curriculum specialists most involved wi^h Right-To-Read is a pri- 
mary specialist. Third, the general movement in the district toward prevention 
instead of remediation may have had an effect. 

The reading program in Drew School is impressive. The testing proL^^m is 
highly organized, and cross-age grouping is used f(ir skill instruction, willh differ- 
ent teachers specializing in different reading skills. Students are te stcd (diagnc s - 
tically and regrouped for specialized instruction every few weeks. Record-keeping 
and regrouping are thorough and are done by ihc project reading teacher. Am|.MO'' 
materials are available. 
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Technical Assistance. The project staff ih alniust unaninu)us in its praise (;f 

one u£ the Ri^'ht -To- Read -p rcnTded technical advisers, lie visited most ul the P^'f).)- 

I'ct «;< tiools about once a year and gave scenic of the in-service sessions. Uis visits 

to the project were helpiul in nuAing at least une c;f the schools tov/ard more change, 

In Martin bchowl he saw that vers, little v/as happening and relayed this info rniat inn 

to Junes and Trail, who were aware (;f t!te situation hul did not take an> acticjn. He 

also told the Martin principal. Trail was then able to assign a new Right -To-Read 

reading teacher, who has accomplished more than her predecessor (all that had to 
* * 

be dona was switch the position of the board-funded and the Rigiit-To-llead reading 
teachers m the school). The first Right -Tc;- Read reading teacher spent most of 
hi.s time with children and virtually no time working vvith teachers. Trail says that 
♦he technical adviser's judgment was influential in enabling the central cjffice tc; get 
the reading teachers changed. 

Replication Strategy. Right -To-Read's idea n£ having the two impact schr^ols 
(Drew and Spears) assist the two other schocjls in the prtjject (Brewster and Martin) 
did not work very well. The plan in the project prcjposal (as rewritten) was to have 
Drew help the cHher schools in using the diagnostic tests from the Wisconsin 
Design. Spears was to help the other schools build versions of i^s resource center 
and to install its tutoring program. Ihnvever^ unly one of these transfers has 
occurred: Martin SchucT has bixilt a resource center modeled on the one in Spear 
Ihe tutoring program didnM spread because Spears dropped the activity itself at (he 
end of the second year. The resource center didn't transfer to Brewster because it 
''discovered'' thai it didn't have the required physical space. Once Brewster, 
Martin, and Spears had decided to adopt basal programs containing diagnostic tests, 
it was no lunger attractive for them to think about using Drew's Wisconsin Design 
tests, which are far more sophisticated than the texts and the tests in fhe Ijasal 
prog^'ims thai thc> had adopted. 

InteresLinglv , an unplanned transfer has occurred between Martin and Drew. 
The latter has picked up a high school tutoring program started in Martin by a 
person on the Ma -tin unit task force who is heavily involved in school activities. 
Thi^ program was presented to all city high schools for their consiueraticjn. 

Evaluatio"i. About 5 percent of project resources were spent on the project 
evaluation, but not much resulted. Each schc^ol wrcjte its own objectives and was 
assisted by the prc/ject cvaluator in writing criteria for these objectives. As a 
result, none of the objectives was vcr/ difficult to aehiev. As an example, .e 
(;f the comprehensive objectives in most of the schools was to have students' bCvjrcs 
on the Cooperative Primary Test exceed by, two points the weighted mean of the 
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sc!u) i's scores o\Cm- the pabt tlir^'C \ears. Leaving aside nunierous measurement 
problems in\'>l\ed in this cnteri n. a h^huuTs reading scores could decline over 
a year's tin\e and still meet the (^h)i^cti\e- 

The cvaluator sends the resultb to the principals, !)\it sb.e has "no idea'' what 
they do with them, 

Continiialion. The Right -To-Head money ended in August 1974, and the dis- 
trict will continue tv\o ol the reading teachers un local fund« and will find other jobs 
for the other reading teachers and aides hired by tbo^projcct, 

Dissenunation, The project had no discernible effects on other Rockton 
schools. 
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BRICK TON 

1 .11- 

John G. Wirt ^ 

Brickton is an old st-aport city in the Northeast that has been largely rebuilt in 
the last decade and now j^upports a diversified numulactu ringMndustry . Its popula- 
tion" of over 1 million is almost half black. Long considered a center of learning, 
the city boasts more than 30' colleges in the area. 

The Brickton Right- To- Read project is especially interesting a.s a change agent 
study: It has followed the Ri ght - To - Read strategy more closely and has tried to 
impltMneni diauno^^lu ^ p r< r i pi i \ <■ r^c'ding m many mor^' .schools than anyothtM* 
project u e \i sited. 1 lu* 1\ i uhl - F o- K ea d program o flier considers tlie Bricktc^n 
proic'ct to bt' ont' oi tht' most--il not tlu- mos t - - s ue c s si ii 1 of its largt^-city proj- 
ects. Despite- this billing, iu)ut'\t'r, t'\tMUs in tiie districts have caused se\ere 
impU-mt^ntat ion probh^ms, and the project is far btdnnd schedule, Xc'\ e rthe I e ss . 
ihv stage has been set lor a city\KKle impact on reading in the next feu years. 

THE DISTRICT 

Leadership 

The superintendent came to the Brickton school district several years ago and 
has moved aggressively to bring change to the school system. ,Hc has implemented 
a total reorganizti'tion of the school district and initiated a citywide training pro- 
gram in teaching by objectives. For the current school ye\r, the superintendent 
has established ten systemwide priorities to continue his program to strengthen 
the school district's instructional programs, organizational structures, <ind 
operational procedures. These priorities are to: 

• Improve achievement levels in reading, writing, and mathr itics. 

• Continue the development of programs that elicit improved student 
<uljustment behaviors. 

• Improve the quality and increase the frecjuency of communications. 

• Build improved internal and external human relationships. 

• Improve the quality and extent of community contact and pa rticip<ition. 

• Reexamine and redevelop support services to ensure that they k nhance 
the educational process. 
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• D, cristso llu- time r-Cjuired to obtain scrvirrs, from the s ipporl 

• Mako <t\ailciblc w nttcMi operational guiclolincs and procedures that 
turther ri>lino^n(l clarify individual roles for <iil functional units of 
the school system, 

• Ensure that asscssn^ent and evaluation are facets of all plans <ind 
implement <Ui on st ra tegie s, 

• Continue to develop and implement accountability procedures for 
all persons concerned \v ith schools, including students, teachers, 
administrators, and parei^ts. 

The superintendent has widely publicized his plans for the school dist rict. and has 
appeared frequently on television to discuss ed icatiorial is>>aes in Brickton. 
Because of his ambitious program and his strong leadership style, he is widely 
recognized in the community as an educational leader, but also is a subject of 
controve r sy . 

From the outset, the Brickton Right- To- Read project has liad the full support 
of the superintendent, lie has consistently supported the project administratively 
and discussed it frequently on television, radio, and through the newspap.ers. 
Often the Right-To- Read project is referred to as the superintendent's project; 
but, because of the supe rint^ndent' s strong role in the district, this has had both 
positive and negative effects on the project. Even considering the negative effects, 
however, the Right -To- Read staff believes that without the superintendent's support 
much of its work would not have been possible. 

City^ido Right-To- Read 

When the superintendent was informed that federal Right- To- Rea d monies were 
available for reading improvement, he immediately made plans to develop a project 
for Brickton. He saw the $100,000 grant from Right- To - Read as an opportunity to 
spearhead a citywide reading improvement elfort and to implement his priority on 
reading. Responsibility for developing a plan was assigned to a group of key per- 
sonnel, including the assistant superintendent for elementary schools, the assistant 
superintendent for secondary education, a reading specialist in the district, and an 
area supervisor. A plan was produced and taken to the second national meeting of 
Right-To-Read project directors in January 1972. Brickton was the only large 
city schoql system to have a plan prepared foV thi-s meeting. 
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Rcprganiz^ition 

Soon after the initiation of the Right-To-Rcad project, the superintendent 
completely reorganized the Brickton city school district. The traditional 
elementary /secondary /special education form of organiz ation was replaced by a 
decentralized system, where there are nine regional superintendents, each with his 
ou n si/.able stall ol formi-r central oII'ich- personnel. The central oifice had been 
assigned the role of providing staff support to the nine regional superintendents* 
This reorganization occurred at the beginning of the 1973-74 school year, and, as 
will be described, had a big impact on the Right- To- Read project and a convulsive 
one on the school district as a whole. Everyone in the district administration had 
to reapply for a job in the new organization. Before the year was over, many 
people had left the school district for other jobs. There was a nationwide search 
for new administrators, and some people were brought in from the outside. 

Part of the reorganization included the creation of an Office of Reading, whose 
problems illustrate how the reorganization affected Right- To-Read . The change in 
staff placed persons in the Office of Reading in positions thai had previously been 
held by their superiors. Some teachers^ sentiijients were with their former 
s iperiors, thereby causing them to divide their loyalties or resent the new persons 
in the reading office. 

Reorganization itself brought with it a new concept of function and responsibil- 
ity for the total staff; but mainly for those in central administration. Persons who 
were once known as supervisors and had easy access to the schools were no longer 
known by this title, nor was it clear that they had the same visiting priv^ileges that 
they once had. It was believed that^this privilege belonged now to the regional 
teams, with central office administrators providing support service on request. 

Reorganization affected the citywide Right-To-Read effort both positively and 
negatively. On one hand, reorganization provided staff in the area offices who 
could be trained to conduct citywide staff development in the schools. On the 
other hand, reorganization disrupted lines of authority and communications in the 
district, which created problems in delivering Right- To-Read to .the schools. 

/rhe school year 1974-75 has seen a "clarification" of the role of the central 
office staff, which now makes for more of a partnership between central office 
and regional teams. 
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Teaching by Objectives 

For the 1973-74 school year, the teaching by objectives (TBO) method was 
instituted through a series of training workshops for teachers conducted in the fall 
by members of the area administrations • Attendance at the workshop was required 
and this caused much concern among the teaching staff. But, even though teachers 
resented having to attend the workshops, most did. 

Tlie teaching by objectives initiative interacts with Right-To-Read, since thf> 
Right-To-Read diagnostic /presc riptive method of teaching reading amounts to teach- 
ing by objectives in reading. This interaction has both good and bad consequences. 

On the positive side, several people in both the schools and the Right-To-Read 
office commented that Right- To-Read brings teaching by objectives ''front and 
center^' to the teachers; that it makes teaching hr objectives more believable to 
teachers because teachers accept this method as a realistic way to teach reading. 
For other subjects, such as English literature or social studies, teachers see 
teaching.by objectives as a rather contrived method. On the other hand, because 
Right-To-Read and teaching by objectives are so similar in concept, the training 
that teachers have received in the technique may assist in implementing Right- 
To-Read. 

On the negative side, many teachers are infuriated by teaching by objectives, 
especially because of the top-down way that it was introduced. Thus, to the extent 
that Right-To-Read and teaching by objectives are associated in the minds of the 
teachers, Right- To-Read may encounter greater resistance. This probably will 
depend partly on whether or not teaching by objectives is c>versold. 

Thus far the effort of teaching by objectives on teaching in Brickton has been 
inconclusive. Some teachers comply in form with the mandate by writing objectives 
fur- some of their teaching, but partly because it has been introduced as a system- 
wide effort and required of all teachers. Many teachers say that teaching by objec- 
tives is nothing new, tFiat they've been doing it all the time, that it hasn't had any 
effect on what Ihey do in the classroom. Overall, it is hard to conclude what the 
effects of the teaching by objectives initiative on the district have been or will be. 

State Board Requirements 

During the 197Z-73 school year, the second year of Right- To-Read, the state 
board passed a requirement that all elementary, English, and social studies teachers 
in the state must obtain three credits in the teaching of reading by 1975. Although 
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Right- To- Read had nothing to do with this action, the prominence of Right- To- Read 
in the city le^^^chers naturdlly to believe, by association, that it was responsi- 
ble. Right- To -R'ead began getting calls from teachers asking if any money was 
available to pay for the required training. At that time the district had no reim- 
bursement program, and the three credits would cost teachers $135. Right- To- 
Read moved to remedy this situation by approaching the board for approval of 
Right-To-Read in-service training as qualifying for the three credits. The proposal 
presented the board was approved and made it possible for teachers to receive 
three credits for Right- To - Read in-service staff development. 

Right-To -Read staff believes that the state hoard's approval of the in-service 
training is essential to the success of the progr...... The approval gives statas to 

Right-To-Read' s in-service training and is a direct financial reward to the 
teachers. 

Provisional Teachers 

Also during this period a new state certification law was passed requiring all 
provisional teachers to gain certification within two years, have their status 
reevaluated, or lose their jobs. Needless to say, this also created dissension 
in the school district, even though it was a state action. 

Finaac es 

The final school budget in Brickton is determined by the city government, and 
not by the school board. Because a municipal board is the final authority on the 
school budget, budgeting must be a three-step process: First, the school board 
negotiates with the school district, the Public School Super<^isors and Administra- 
tors Association, and the Public School Teachers Association (PSTA) over a 
tentative budget for the schools. This budget is then sent to the municipal board 
and city council for approval. Usually the municipal board cuts the school board^s 
budget back substantia^lly , partly because the school board is not given a planning 
figure to use irv preparing its budget. When there is a large cutback in the tenta- 
tive budget, a third step in the budget process is necessary--a complete reallocation 
of the school district budget by the administration. This increases the time and 
effort required to derive the actual budget, creates problems for the school district, 
and places the superintendent in a dftficult negotiating position. 
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Strike 

By the 1973-74 scho.ol year, the teachers* resentment had built up to the point 
where they went on strike after the municipal board offered them a small salary 
increase. More than 90 percent of the teachers walked out for over a month in the 
middle of the school year. The basic issue was pay, but there were other com- 
plaints that the papers picked up from teachers and publicized. These complaints 
centered on the lack of instructional materials and supplies in the schools and, 
related to Right- To- Read , the alleged waste of money m paying for substitutes for 
teachers attending in-service sessions when these teachers could be doing some- 
thing "really useful like teaching kids." In negotiations with the school district 
and the board, however. Right- To -Read was not an issue. 

At the time of our visit to Brickton three months after the strike, teachers and 
principals in the three schools that we visited were still extremely bitter toward 
the school district and what they saw as the superintendent's role in the conflict. 
They wore angry about what they thought was his lack of support for their position 
during the strike and attributed a number of statements to him that they rep orted 
he made during the strike as the basis for their anger. After the strike, the super- 
intendent decided that Ri^ht-To-Read and other systemwide activities would be 
postponed until the climate in the schools improved. 

Although the strike and all the top-down changes that have been occuiring in 
the district appear to have caused dissension among principals and teachers and 
created a difficult climate for Right- To- Read, the staff members that we inter- 
viewed in the three impact schools seemed to have separated Right- To- Read from 
their dissatisfactions and expressed strong support for the program. One comment 
was, "It will be good for Brickton if they can accomplish all they say they are 
going to do." Another comment was, "In the beginning we thought that Right-To- 
Read was the superintendent's program, but now we think it is ours. It's good for 
our schools. " 

Desegregation 

The district is under the HEW desegregation order, and although there didn't 
seem to be any connection between this and the Right-To-Read project, the changes 
brought about by desegregation will affect the entire school system. 
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THE PROJE CT 

The Right- To-Read federal program office bills the Brickton project as one of 
the most successful projects, stressing its citywide aspect and the Criterion 
Performcxnce Assessment (CPA) test that has been developed. The federal program 
office invited the Brickton project staff to a Right-To-Read sponsored meeting of 
the Great City Schools Conference, as one of the program^s most saccessfal 
projects. 

There are really two parts to the Right- To-Read project: the ten impact 
sites, which are supported with Right- To-Read funds, and the rest of the schools 
in Brickton. The ten impact sites have been used as bases for developing and trying 
out a reading system and a training program that have been designed for 
implementing Right- To-Read in the rest of the city's schools. It is also pl^yined 
that the ten impact schools will serve as demonstration sites for the citywide 
effort. 

Project Component s 

The project consists of two main components; a reading system developed by 
the project, and a series of in-service training workshops for teachers and 
administrators. 

The reading system that has been designed by the project consists of seven 
elements: 

• A CPA test. 

• A manual on how to administer the test. 

• Profile sheets for recording and classroom storage of scores. 

• A hierarchy of reading skills, 

• A cross-referencing manual for the basal texts used in the district, 
indicating where teachers can find materia! to teach specific skills. 

• A manual on how to teach reading in content areas. 

• A test to be administered at the end of the year to find out how well 
students have done. 

At the time of our visit to Brickton, all of the elements except the post-test 
had been developed. These sever) elements provide a means for skill-based 
instruction in reading, using texts already available in the district. In other words, 
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schools will not have to change the reading materia, s that they are using in order 
to switch to skill-based instruction. The reading system is comparable in principle 
with Wisconsin Design, the High Intensity Learning System, or any*of the other 
reading systems that are currently available on the market. A major aim of the 
reading system is the same as we have seen in several other districts: By reco/d- 
ing a student's achievements on profile sheets, a record will be a^vailable of the 
student^ s reading ability that can be transferred from teacher to teacher as the 
student moves from grade to grade or changes schools. 

The training component consists of three phases. The first phase concerns 
diagriostics: a description of the CPA test, how to administer it, and how to 
interpret the results. The second phase is prescription: How to use the results 
of the test in instruction, how to construct teacher-made tests for regular assess- 
ment of student progress, and how to do skill-based teaching by objectives in 
reading. The third phase consists of various components, with emphasis on 
teaching reading in content areas. 

Project Staff 

At the present time, the Right- To - Read staff consists of a project director 
and her assistant. These two work in conjunction with and out of the Office of 
Reading, which is headed by a person who was the project director in the first 
year. The three describe themselves as a close-knit team, who have their 
disagreements but who are united in their commitment to make Right-To-Read 
succeed. Compared with other projects that we have visited, the staff seemed to 
be nnuch better qualified in reading and more capable in project m'anagement. 

All three of the project staff came up from the ranks. One was a program 
assistant of remedial reading in the district; one was head of an English depart- 
ment in a secondary school; and another was responsible for staff development 
in Title I. The fact that staff members were promoted into their positions over 
more senior personnel has caused some resentment in the district office. 

A special effort was made to recruit and select the project staff. The assist- 
ant superintendents submitted lists of candidates to the superintendent for the 
project director's and assistant project director's positions. The superintendent 
personally interviewed- the candidates over a period of two months before making 
his final selections. 102 
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Effects of the Right-To-Read Project 

Citywide, the effects of Right-To-Read appear to be largely at the awareness 
level and have fallen far short uf full implementation of the reading svstem. In the 
words of a staff member v/hen asked what the main effect of Right-Tu-Read had been 
on the district up to the time of our interview: "Everybody is focusing un reading 
now. Right-To-Read has become a password. Offered as evidence was the 
upsurge in applications for courses in reading at colleges; however, the state 
board requirement for three credits in reading- may have mure to do with this than 
Right-Tu-Read. The original plan called for complete, citywide implementation of 
all three phases by the end of the three-year project, at least to the point of having 
carried out all of the planned training, but the strike, elements of reorganization, 
and other implementation problenas have disrupted the schedule* The original plan 
was probably idealistic; an effort to develop and implement a citywide reading sys- 
tem could hardly be successful in such a short time. 

Also, the Brickton reading system had not been completely implemented in the 
ten impact schools, although more has been accomplished. The break-in testing 
using the CPA test was completed; teachers have mounted charts on the walls of 
their classroom showing the results of these tests, and a portion of each day^s 
instruction is spent in skill-based instruction in reading. Over the course of a 
year, teachers appear to be covering about 8 to 10 reading skills. It is difficult to 
assess how much the teaching of reading has actually changed in the impact schools, 
because several of them were already moving toward skill-based instruction in 
reading. What Right-To-Read has provided are an orientation to the reading pro- 
cess, developed and printed tests for assessing reading skills, and staff training 
in the use and interpretation of these tests. Teachers were nut generally aware 
of the cross-referencing manual, nor had they been trained in its use. 

PROJECT INITIATION 

The project initiation phase in the Brickton Right-To-Read project began in 
January 1972 and extended through September 1972. This period corresponded with 
the time of the first-year grant made to all large city Right-To-Read V^'ojects . 

Selection of Project Sites 

The ten impact sites were selected by ten area directors* The superintendent 
instructed each area director to choose one school but wanted the schools selected 
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{o represent a cruss-sectiun ol city schools. There was to be one low-income, 
all black eicinentary school; one low-incume, all white elementary school; one 
luw-incume mixed vvhite and black elementary school; one middle -income mixed 
black and white elementary sch{>ul; one mixed income, all black elementary school; 
one mixed income, all white elementary school; plus two high schools and t\N^o 
junior high schools. The superintendent's idea from the beginning has been that 
these impact sites will serve as demonstration sites for the citywide reading 
improvement effort and that they would be most useful for this purpose if they 
represented all segments of the school population. The area directors selected 
the schools and approached the principals to see if they would participate in the 
Right-To-Read project. All but one agreed, and a replacement for this school 
was founds There does not appear to have been any other overriding criteria in 
the selection of the impact site schools. 

Brickton chose to call each of the ten schools Impact sites. Each had vafious 
strengths in their reading programs but none fully satisfied the Right-To-Read 
guidelines for an exemplary reading program. It was thought that it would "not b.e 
good for morale" to label some schools as redirection or transition sites and label 
others as impact sites, 

First-Year Activities 

The project began with a series of meetings with principals in the impact 
schools and directors of the divisions in the district office to familiarize them with 
Right-To-Read. The team of assistant superintendents who had been assigned 
responsibility for planning the Right-To-Read project briefed the participants on 
the importance of the project for Brickton and on the nature and purposes of the 
national Right-To-Read effort. The new project staff briefed them on the Right- 
To-Read program in Brickton. 

About thib time, the team of assistant superintendents and the project staff 
came up with a rough plan for the citywide effort in reading. The first phase was 
to be an effort to implement RigHt-To- Read in the ten impact schools in the follow- 
ing year. Then in t\e second year each of the ten impact schools would train two 
other schools in the Right- To-Read method. This plan was presented to the super- 
intendent, but he rejected it as requiring too much time to complete. 

The project staff went back to the drawing boards and came up with an alterna- 
tive plan. During the summer there would be an effort to develop a reading system 
for Brickton that would be the core of the citywide reading improvement effort. 
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During the folluwing school year, this s>stem would be implemented in the ten 
impact schools, and then, in the final year of the Right-To-Read grant, the reading 
system would be implemented in the rest uf the city's schools, lb was not clear at 
that point what the reading system would be or how the project would work in the 
first and second years. 

As per Right-To-Read guidelines, each of the principals in the impact schools 
formed a unit task force to go through the needs assessment process and produce 
a project plan. It soon became apparent, however, that the parents on the task 
forces were not knowledgeable enough about reading, the district office person on 
the task force cuuid not afford to spend much time planning a reading project, and 
the principals were busy with other things. As a result, the project staff decided 
to form a "dissemination team" in each of the impact schools to take over respon- 
sibility for Right-To-Read. The dissemination team was to consist of three or four 
school staff members appointed by the principal. Typical appointments were the 
vice-principal of the school, a reading teacher, and one or two senior teachers. 

During the spring of 1972, dissemination team members report that they spent 
much of their time on Right-To-Read project activities: performing the needs 
assessment, seeing films of Right-To-Read projects in other locations, visiting 
nearby Right-To-Read projects, investigating various reading materials, and 
listening to presentations by publishers of reading textbooks. There was also 
training by members of the Right-To-Read staff in the various methods of reading 
instruction (linguistics, language experience, and so forth). 

At first, the plan was to have members of the dissemination teams spend full 
time on Right-To-Read and be relieved of their classroom duties; but this didn^t 
work out. Instead, substitutes were hired for dissemination team members when 
they needed to attend a Right-To-Read activity. This was because principals dis- 
covered that they would have to replace dissemination team members with a new 
teacher. According to district rules, a teacher relieved^of her classroom duties 
for any reason must be replaced with a fresh-out-of- school teacher. Since most 
dissemination team members were senior teachers, and typically the more capable 
teachers in the school, principals were reluctant to trade them in for lower quality 
teachers. 

Needs- Assessment 

Each dissemination team also performed a nee(^ assessment for its school. 
Most dissemination teams used the results of the Iowa Test of Basic Skills (ITBS), 
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which is administered annually in most Brickton schools. The Right-To-Read staff 
went through the needs assessment page by page with the dissemination teams. 

Unlike schools in other Right-To- Read projects, the dissemination teams in 
Brickton do not report that needs assessment was a difficult exercise. This is 
partly because of the training they had received from the Right-To-Read staff, and 
also because some schools had experience in skill-based teaching of reading. 
Needs assessment seems to have given the dissemination teams experience with 
the Right-To-Read approach in planning a reading program, and to have made them 
aware of alternative instructional methods in reading and the general needs in their 
schools, but not to have led to any major changes in their reading curricula. In the 
words of one dissemination team member, "We began to see different needs that we 
didnH know we had. Even the principals didn't know that we had these weaknesses. 
For example, we had English teachers teaching reading who had no training in 
reading, " 

One principal in elementary school said that she went through needs assess- 
ment even though she had done something similar before, and found it useful in 
pointing out to teachers where the school needed improvement. This principal dis- 
cussed the results of needs assessment with all the teachers in her school in a 
group session. Needs assessment gave the teachers a picture of where there were 
weaknesses in reading instruction and set the ^tage for making changes. 

Program Objectives 

The impact schools went through the rest of the Right-To-Read planning pro- 
ces,s. including the selection of project objectives according to the prescribed pro- 
cedure. However, a Right-To-Read staff member said that "Schools have not 
concentrated on these objectives in the prescribed manner because most principals 
felt that all of the objectives were equally important after actually getting into the 
program. " 

Summe r of 1972 

During the summer of 1972, dissemination teams were paid to attend a series 
of workshops at a nearby university to develop the six elements of the Brickton 
reading system. Those who attended got college credit for their work, 

A great deal of effort in the summer session was allotted to developing the 
CPA lest. The Right To-Rcad staff says that the decision to develop this test was 
made as a result of the needs assessments conducted in the schools, \^ 
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The Right-To-Read team was aided in its effort by the technical assistant 
providq^d by the national office, who was a professor at the university where the 
summer sessions were cunducterl and a recognized authority in diagnostic/ 
prescriptive reading. He arranged for space where Right-To-Read staff members 
could conduct their meetings and spent a great deal of time working with them. 

We pressed project staff members hard on why they decided to develop their 
own reading test when a number of other commercially published tests are avail- 
able. The general tenor of the replies was that the Brickton school district had had 
considerable experience with commercially produced reading tests and found them 
inappropriate for use in inner-city schools. Another factor was that the cost of 
purchasing commercial tests would have been prohibitive for a citywide program. 
An elementary school principal said that involvement was the reason why they 
decided to develop their own test: "We did it so everybody cojLild feel a part of the 
project, " Stated another way, the, reading improvement effort might be more 
acceptable to the Brickton city schools if it could be pointed out that everything had 
been locally developed to meet local needs. 

Other groups in the summer workshop devoted themselves to developing the 
other parts of the reading system: the* manual of reading in the content areas and 
the manual concerning performance objectives. 

By the end of the summer, the workshops had produced a draft of the CPA test, 
the design for writing performance objectives, the f^^rmat for the profile sheets, 
and the manual on reading in the content areas. With these materials, they were 
ready for the first year of implementation in the impact schools, 

FIRST YEAR OF IMPLEMENTATICN 

The first year of implementation began in the fall of 1972 and extended through 
the summer of 1973, 

Activities in the Impa ct Schools 

Early in the fall of 1972, the dissemination team members began attending a 
series of workshops conducted by the Right-To-Read staff. The teams received 
training in administering and interpreting cxiterion-refercnced and norm-referenced 
tests, in designing prescriptions based on performance objectives, in the use of 
readability graphs and formulas, and in teaching reading in the content areas. 

After these training sessions, each site developed a plan for disseminating the 
information in each impact schoc«l. Each school team had until February to train 
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the entire faculty. The dissemination teams'also presented two additional days uf 
in-service training after the close of the^ 1972-73 school year. 

The CPA,. tests ^ero administered in the impact sites after the training had 
been completed in each schcnjL The results were charted un pro/ile sheets and 
made available to the Right-To-Read staff. 

Because the in-service training focused un the CPA test and because the cross- 
referenced guide to materials fur teaching specific skills was nut available, the 
first year of implementati un in the impact schools amounted to a field test of the 
CPA instrument. The project staff did require that teachers in the impact schouls 
copy test results on wall charts and fill out profile sheets fur each student, and the^ 
teachers appear to have complied with this request, Membe^rs uf the project staff 
announced that they wuu around to see that each teacher had completed a wall 

chart and filled out the profile shedts. The effect on teaching is hard to estimate, 
but almost uniformly the teachers report that the charts were used to assign stu- 
dents tu skill groups fur reading. One principal said that at first the wall charts 
went up because "We were^old to put them up, but after awhile they went up volun- 
tarily," The schools expressed surprisihgly few misgivings about mounting test 
scores on the classroom wall. There were a few comments about the effect^on 
low-achieving students, but not many. 

Public Relations Campaign 

The other main activity in the first implementation year w^.s a vigorous city- 
wide public relations campaign, A mobile van toured the schools and Communities 
demonstrating "the Right-T o- Read program, " There were radio and television 
programs, displays at shopping centers, and leaflets distribxited to homes in some 
areas. The Right- To-Read staff reported that radio stations were cooperative and 
donated time for Right-To-Read spot announcements. One advertising company 
contributed free billboard space. The publicity campaign dramatized the virtues of 
being able to read, such as getting better jobs and staying out of trouble. Tho pub- 
licity campaign was reduced in tht second year, as the project was concerned with 
other activities. The assistant superintendent for curriculum, for one, thinks that 
the publicity campaign should be resumed. She thinks that the publicity creates a 
favorable climate for Right-To- Read and that otherwise the only publicity is the 
complaints that make their way into the newspapers, 
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Brickton Improvement Plan 

Midwa> in the first >ear, the superintendent announced that beginning with the 
1973-74 school year, all schools would be expected tc^ administer the CPA lest to 
all students and develop a plan tu miplenient Right-To-Read. Schools wtM'c ^iven a 
broad outline ul the Brickton Right- Tu- Read pro]4ran-i and each was asked to develop 
a detailed plan and schedule for implementation. 

With the annwuncen cnt of the testing program, teach g-. i grumbling about 

the amount -^f extra work they wuuld be expected to do and began to question the pur- 
pose uf an arsessment program when it ^was not to be followed by a program that 
vvuuld '4iavc a real effect on ktds. " The charge was/ "The kids are tested all the 
time, and nothing is ever done with the results, The need became apparent for , 
some means of relieving the testing burden on teachers. 

The assistant superintendent turned to two district office staff niembers and 
asked them to prepare a detailed plan for citywide implementation of Right-Tu-Read, 
They produced a manual, the Brickton Impro v e ment Plan (BIP), which presented a 
conventional approach to readirig improvenie"nt , 

The BIP Sought to create a large steering committee of repre sentat'iv^s frorii 
all departments of the district office and the schools to implement Right -To-Read. 
This comniittee would plan a large meeting to which each school would send three 
disseminators. At the meeting there wuuld be an all-da.y session emphasizing vari- , 
uus reading techniques and procedures, and stressing reading niotivation as the key 
lo success. Following the meeting, representatives were to go back to their sci,;^ols 
and replicate what they had heard, 

Right-To-Read recjuested a nieeting with the superintendent and convinced him 
that the BIP nianual did not reflect the plan for reading improvement thai the Right- 
To-Read staff had developed. The BIP manual called, for example, for the administra 
tion of an informal reading inventory as the first step in a reading improvement pro- 
gram, instead of the iPA test. Furthermore, the Right-To-Road staff had devel- 
<;ped training programs and the dissemmatio n team concept, and nore of these wa5 
reflected in the BIP approach. It uas agreed that a more compatible procedure 
should be developed and that the Right - To- Read office would be responsible for 
managing citywiqle implementation of Right -To- R^ad. 

I 

Support of ihn Supe rint endent 

The Brickton Right -To-Read project has had strong backing from the superin- 
tendent» and staff niembers feel that this support has been essential, I'or example, 
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in the beginning the Right- To- Read staff ran into some resistance from impact'' 
schools on implementing Ri^Jil-Tu-Read, The Right- To-Read .staff brought these 
troubles to the - *^ntic,n of the superintendent, who called several meetings to 
emphasize th rtancc of Right-To-Kead in the district. After these meetings, 

the Right-To-Read staff got more cooperation from impact schools- 
Summer Worksh ops 

In the summer of 1973, the Right-To- Read program supported a number of 
Wiirkshgps fur impact school stalf members to refine the CPA test and prepare for 
citywide implementation of Right-To; Read, During the workshops, the staff also 
developed curriculum materials to be , used for diagnostic /prescriptive teaching. 
Some of the^(? materials have been incorporated into the citywide training model, 
but some have not been used at this point because they need revision. The Right- 
To-Read staff plans to solicit j:he cooperation of some regional team members and 
impact staff members in helping to make these revisions and' to prepare these 
materials for distribution during the 1974-75 school year, 

SECOND YEAR OF IMPLEMENTATION 

. Through the cooperation T the superintendent and the regional offices, and in 
response to the feedback from local schools, the Right-To-Read staff produced a 
three-phase plan for citywide improvement that was designed to be carried out dur- 
ing the 1973-74 school year. Phase I was designed (1) to give school staff an over- 
view of the scope and sequence of the Right-To-Read plans for a citywide effort in 
reading; (Z) tu familiarixe them with the significance of using norm- r efe r enced and 
criterion-referenced tests in planning an effective instructional program; and (3) to 
acquaint the staff with the administration, scoring, and charting of the CPA test 
results. This phase was to be completed in September, Phase II was to focus on 
the interpretation and planning fof utilization of the test results, as well as class- 
room management, prescription writing, and teaching strategies to incorporate the 
ITB/S and CPA test results into an instructional model. Phase II was to be comple- 
ted by January 1974.' Phase III, which would deal with such ^reas as an in-depth 
stuc)y of reading in the content areas, the development of study skills, and the 
acquisition of effective questioijin^* trchniqucs, was to be offered by May 1974. 
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Dissemination Team Training 

Another part of the plan involved the trammg of newly organized administrative 
staff in the nine regions by the Right-To-Read staff, who in turn would train dis- 
semination teams in each of the schools, The regions were told after the training 
to select staff for working with the dissemination teams who had classroom experi- 
ence and to use others in support roles. But the regions didn't always do this and 
many persons who had no classroom experience were assigned to work with dissemi- 
nation teams in the schools. As a result of this slippage and other problems, the 
training of the dissemination teams gradually broke down, "We forgot, " one staff 
member said, "how hard it is to get people to follow directions." 

Phase I Implementation (City wide ) 

The superintendent's decision to proceed with Phase I (citywide) testing in the 
faU meant that the Right-To- Read project had to arrange for printing enough^copies 
of the tests so that cv^ery student in the school district would have the test suggested 
for his grade or reading level. Also, numerous decisions had to be made on which 
of the more than 40 component tests would be administered to students in what 
grade levels and in what time sequence. In the words of staff members, tn./ soon 
realized that they were "into a mammoth job, " Over seven million tests would 
have to be printed and distributed to the schools within the first month of school. 

The staff wanted to have the tests printed by a commercial publisher, but the 
municipal board had a freeze on using outside contractors except in emergency cir- 
cumstances; the staff was forced to consider alternatives. To save money and to 
avoid having to make an appeal to the municipal board, the staff arranged with the 
vocational education department of the school district to print the tests,. This way 
the only money cost would be for paper and ink to print the tests, since student 
labor could be used to do the work free. 

By September it was clear that the tests would not be available on schedule, 
and the date for testing had to be changed. Printing the tests with student labor 
turned out to be a gigantic job. The print shop wa's having trouble keeping track 
of the tests and didnU print them in the order planned by Right-To-Read. These 
problems necessitated changes in the schedule for testing in the schools, and the 
schools were notified that their dates for testing would have to be delayed. 

By late fall, Right-To-Read began to get a flow of tests into the schools, and to 
get some returns. When the tests began to come back, though, unanticipated 
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problems began to emerge that caused further delays. Some schools had received 
the wrong tests and v^'cre sending in incorrect ones. Right-To-Read traced down 
the problem and discovered that the print shop had gotten hold of the unrevised ver- 
sion of some of the tests. During the summer of 1973, many of the tests in the 
CPA package had been revised, to correct for problems uncovered when the tests 
were used in the mipact schools. Right-To- Read also discovered that due to the 
late delivery of tests, sume schools had borrowed tests from the impact schools 
and made copies so that they could meet their testing deadline. Consequently, 
these were also the wrong tests. 

During January, Right-To-Read staff members also discovered that they did 
not have enough tests. The print shop had not been counting tests exactly; instead, 
the> had been estmiating numbers of te*jts and adding a few extra to make sure that 
there were enough. As a result, there were not enough tests to go around, since 
planning had been for exact numbers to be distributed to the schools. ^ 

Xhe problems with printing the tesis are another example of the implications of 
attempting a project as ambitious as Brickton's and expecting quick success. The 
print shop worked long and hard to finish the tests on time, but had no experience 
with such a large and complex job. 

Then in February the strike hit, and testing had to come to a halt. The distri- 
bution system broke down and would have to be started all over again. 

During the strike, the school system people realized that they couldn^t proceed 
with full implementation of the Right-To-Read program after the strike. It would 
take the month of March to get going again, April would be interrupted by the 
spring break, and May is windup time; so they decided to proceed with the assess- 
ment testing at a reduced pace and to offer workshops on interpreting tests to any 
school that wanted to participate. They got 40 to 50 requests and provided the 
workshops. 

Com munications 

These and other Phase I problems gave the teachers the impression at the time 
that Right-To-Read was disorganized. The teachers are at the receiving end of 
project activities and see the mistakes but do not have much idea of the scope of 
Right-To-Read activities or the ways in which the project is affected by 'factors 
that the teachers canU see. 

Becciuse of the project's scope and complexity, the project staff has found it 
necessary to communicate with principals and teachers through newsletters, TV, and 
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other media; and to expect that the teachers will assume responsibility for keeping 
themselves informed. But the project has had difficulty with notices getting lost in 
the mail (partly attributable to effects of the reorganization), and teachers have not 
always taken the time to keep informed. As a result, effective communications 
have been a problem in the project. 

Other Reading Systems 

Throughout the implementation of Right-To-Read, the school system has had 
. to deal with overtures from commercial publishers to purchase similar commer- 
cial reading management systems. At one point, the director of another federally 
funded program in the district (and formerly responsible for reading in the district) 
decided to buy one of these systems, and Right- To - Read became concerned. 

In a meeting with the superintendent, it was agreed that all reading systems 
should be compatible with Right-To-Read, and the publisher of the new system 
was directed to work with Right-To-Read to make the two systems compatible. 
Th^ tWo systems are now matched. 

PSTA Evaluation 

As- part of the strike settlement, the PSTA won the right to conduct an evalua- 
tion of the Right-To-Read program. A committee of 14 people was selected to con- 
duct this evaluation, including parents, other representatives of the community, 
PSTA members, and district staff; the assistant superintendent for curriculum 
heads the committee. Two meetings have been held to decide on issues and a 
format for the evaluation. 

The Right-To-Read staff says that the evaluation is a good opportunity to 
establish a two-way communication with the teachers. Through the evaluation, 
staff members will be able to explain what they are a^mpting to do and will 
obtain, they say, valuable feedback on improvements that need to be made. In view 
of the variables that hindered the implementation of the original citywide plan for 
reading improvement, the evaluation committee has suggested that a revised sched- 
ule of 1974-75 activities be prepared, and the Right-To-Read staff is preparing that 
now. 

^ Another issue that will be dealt with by the committee is how to obtain greater 

involvement of teachers in the citywide reading effort. There is a feeling that 
Right-To-Read's implementation design fails to give the schools a clear picture of 
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futvire activities and to motivate them tu participate in the program. One PSTA 
representative believes strongly that Right-To- Read needs assessment is a valuable 
. instrument m motivating schools to change their reading programs and implement 
diagnosis and prescription. She has urged the adoption of a recommendation that 
needs assessment be used citywide. 

Another ^ssue raised by the evaluation cofhmittee is the additional load on the 
teachers resulting from the need to score tests and fill out profile sheets. To 
handle this problem, Right-To-Read is arranging with the district's Center for 
Planning Research and Evaluation to procure a commercial computer program for 
scoring Right- To-Read tests and printing profile sheets. This will be offered to 
the schools as a free service to lighten the teachers' load. 

• CONTINUATION 

The Brickton sojrool district plans to continue with citywide implementation of 
Right-To-Read n^^t=year, either at district expense or with federal funds if these 
are made available by the federal Right-To-Read program. The plan will be to 
restart at the .beginning of Phase I and follow through with the ,entire sequence of 
training activities. 

DISSEiVtlNATION 

Brickton has had over a hundred inquiries for copies of its CPA test, as a 
consequence of an article on the project in an International Reading Association 
Newsletter. Plans are being developed to respond to these inquiries. 
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LINDA TON 



John G. Wirt and Todd I. Endo 



Lindaton is a niicldl<j- to upper-middle class residential suburb (population 
50, 000) ol a large niidwestern city. The school district is known for its quality 
teaching staff and innovative practices. Although near the central city, JLindaton 
is only , now experiencing the in-migration of blacks. 

According to the basic idea of the diagnostic reading instruction project, the 
Lindaton school district would train a corps of teachers to become reading resource 
teachers, who would then be assigned to individual schools to work with teachers in 
improving reading instruction methods. Diagnostic/prescriptive methods of read- 
ing instruction were to be emphasized, \ 

The project has undergone considerable change in activities over the three 
years of funding: First-year training sessions were conducted by a reading con- 
sultant from a local university; but the project reading teachers did not feel that 
they were getting adequate training, and in the second year they decided to reorgan- 
ize the project. The reorganization involved shifting to a series of workshops 
for classroom teachers on various aspects of reading instruction developed by the 
project reading teachers, with follow-up into the classroom and assistance to 
teachers expressing an interest in the ideas discussed. The project was also to 
include development and im.plementation of a reading systerri for the district, but 
little was done until the third year, when the superintendent directed the project to 
switch its major effort to implementation of the Wisconsin Design in all of the 
district's schools. 



Lindaton is unique in that its income distribution is unusually broad for a city 
of its sixe, which ranges from relatively poor in the northern, predominantly black 
part of the town, to the very affluent in the southern, p redominantly white , part of 
town, which is near a nationally recognized private university. In recent years, 
blacks from the adjacent central city have migrated to Lindaton, and in 1973-74 
accounted for L \ percent of the school population, compared with 39 percent in 1971. 
Becanse of the racial and income distribution in the comm.unity, there are great 
differences among the student pooiUaytions of the schools; for example, one school in 
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the northern part of town is in a poor section and 99 percent black, while one 
school in the south is about 95 percent white and in a section where lawyers, 
doctors, and professors live. 

The School System 

The school system has a total of 8500 students in one high school, one junior 
high (grades 8 and 9), one middle school (grades 6 and 7), and 8 elennentary schools 
(K through 5). Most facilities are old, about 40 years on the average, but all 
seem to be in good repair. The per pupil expenditure in 1974 was $1Z50. 

Like many school systems, Lindaton faces financial pressures due to reduc- 
tion in school age population and a resistance to increased spending. As a result, 
fewer nev/ teachers are entering the system. The average teacher's salary in 
1974 was over Sll, 500, indicating that many teachers are at the maximum salary 
level. There are many more teachers with more than fifteen years' experience 
than with less than five years. 

Nine years ago the school district began to decentralize its decisionmaking 
process concerning staffing, curriculum, and other instructional matters. The 
principals w^ere given great autonomy in hiring, and the teachers have great auton- 
omy in classroom and instructional activities. This presents problems for any 
centralized attempt to improve instructions, such as through federally funded 
projects. 

In reading, the autonomy of principals and teachers in curriculum decision- 
making has resulted in enormous diversity in the range of basal readers and read- 
ing instructional materials used in classrooms. A comprehensive list of all the 
in^s^uctional material and basal readers used in the district, compiled by a project 
staff member, continues for over 40 pages of single-spaced, double-columned 
entries. 

Classroom organization and organization of teachers in a school is determined 
completely by teacher and principal preference. In one school the range may be 
from a single teacher with 30 children to a team of five teachers and tv/o aides 
working with a non-graded group of 90 children. Within a classroom, the organi- 
zation also is diverse enough to include almost any imaginable arrangement. 

The school system is changing slowly to accommodate the needs of the black 
population. Among professional staff, the whites outnumber blacks, but there is 
one black elementary school principal, a black high school principal, a black junior 
high school principal, a few blacks in the central office, and two black reading 
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loachers. In I'^/TS th(» system reor^ani/er! its seconda school .s^stoin to proiuott* 
mlfg ration , by crtvilinii tho middle schov)l, but lell its elementary schools alone. 
There had been riots and ^re^it turbulence in the school syst(*m lollowmg the in^a^ion 



ot Cambodia, results have been gre^ater student participation in decisionmaking, 
oreatcr emph<tsis on black studies, and a new principal in the high school. 



Lindaton has had a reputation as a good, progressive school system. There 
has always been an emphasis on innovation, and many projects over the years have 
introduced new ideas. In 1974 the district had fourteen outside-fundod programs 
which accounted for about 8 percent of the total school district budget. The district 
has become experienced in writing proposals for federal projects and even provides 
workshops in proposal writing for other school districts. 

The district's assistant superintendent for curriculum and instruction, who 
coordinates the federal fund-raising effort, maintains contacts in OE program 
offices and at the state level to keep track of fiinding possibilities. When money 
becomes available and the district has a need, the assistant superintendent calls on 
a district staf! member- -a distric t office administrator, a principal, or a class- 
room teacher--to take responsibility for developing a proposal. This person meets 
with others in tlie school district to develop ideas and arranges with staff in the 
school district to write sections of the proposal. Certain district office staff, 
principals, and classroom teachers have developed a specialty in writing a certain 
section of proposals. 



The Superintendent 

The superintendent is middle-aged, has a Ph. D. in educational administration, 
and came up through the system. He previously served as assistant superintendent 
for finance and planning, but served four years as associate director of a regional 
education laboratory. He is aggressive and has definite ideas on how the school 
district can be improved. Judging from his personality and pace of activity, it is 
doubtful chat he will be spending the rest of his career as superintendent in 
Lindaton, 

The superintendent's highest priority is in bringing the systems approach to 
the school district. Twelve years ago, he says, the school system was overly 
rigid and in a straightjacket, but since then has grown 'like Topsy. " He cites as 
an example the situation in reading where virtually each teacher uses a different 
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rcadinu program, teaches skills in a different order, and has a different priority 
on reading. As a Lonsequence, the superintendent sees big holes in the reading 
curriculum and problems for students when they niove to a new grade level and 
are assumed to have certain reading abilities. 

To cope with such problems of discontinuities and gaps in the curriculum the 
superintendent believes that the district needs to adopt behavioral objectives in 
each subject area which outline a program of instruction. Each teacher would still 
be free to select instructional materials and instructional methods, but would be 
held accountable for students' achieving a niinimal, set of educational objectives. 
The superintendent argues that without the systems approach, teachers have no 
idea what they should be doing and end up going off in all directions. lie sees a 
set of behavioral objectives as a way of unifying and coordinating the educational 
program of the school district. The superintendent says that "Nothing happens 
accidentally in education. To get change and effective teaching there must be 
objectives, evaluation, and monitoring. You need to have a complete delivery 
system. ' 

Three years ago when 'the superintendent first came, he established several 
committees of principals and teachers to reexamine curriculum plans and develop 
instructional objectives in each field, organized around curriculum systems 
approaches. Each committee was responsible for finding or developing educa- 
tional objectives in a certain subject area at all grade levels. The performance of 
these committees, however, has been mixed. Some have made progress. One 
committee has developed a program of performance objectives in mathematics 
that is being used in the school district. Progress has also been made in the 
physical sciences, although not as much as in mathematics. 

Some teachers reacted strongly to the superintendent's behavioral objectives 
initiative and complained through their association and to the principals. Teachers 
fear the prospect of having to adopt curriculum objectives in several subject areas 
at once and of keeping records on student progress in all these areas. They don4 
see hoNV they will have enough time to keep all these records unless the district 
provides extra assistance in the form of paraprofes sional aides or specialist 
teachers. One teacher said: 

If we have to do all that, we41 end up being a bunch of clerks. . . . The 
administrative end of teaching is getting out of hand. You end up not doing 
much teaching with all the records you have to keep now. I feel my place 
is teaching and I wonder if the people who plan all these things have taught 
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in the classroom more than a month. They don't know about all the other 
things you have to do to keep the classroom going. Each project that 
comes along wants you to keep different records. It takes a year to learn 
in each one what's important and what^s not important, and now tliey 
want us to take on several subject areas at once. It* s too much. 

PROJECT INITIATION 

The idea for the reading project can be traced to a comprehensive needs 
assessment dune by the school system in 1969, as a response to problems caused 
by changes in the community. The needs assessment was a Delphi- style survey 
of parents, students, and school district staff, which showed that reading was the 
top priority conct^rn of almost everyone, As a result of the assessment, a 
former superintendent had the idea that the district should hire a number of spe- 
cialist reading teachers who would work with students in a remedial or developmen- 
tal reading capacity. 

The assistant superintendent for curriculum and instruction suggested that a 
bigger dent could be made in the reading problem by getting to the classroom 
teachers rather than relieving them of their problem children, and out of discus- 
sions there emerged the idea of the district's having a number of reading teachers 
who would work with classroom teachers to develop their capacities for reading 
instruction. These specialist teachers would have to have exceptional abilities 
because of the difficulties of working with and attempting to change classroom 
teachers. 

The former superintendent initiated a nationwide search for a number of highly 
qualified reading specialist teachers, but didn't have much luck. By this time it 
was July, and few reading teachers did not already have contracts. The recruiters 
came back with the message that even if the district had started earlier, it would 
have been difficult to find many candidates. 

About the same time, the assistant superintendent for curriculum and instruc- 
tion was talking with the state Title III person about other matters and inquired if 
there were any funds available for projects. She was told that there was some 
money available for the state in the Section 306 program and that no one else in 
the state had applied for the money, so that the chances of being funded were 
pretty good. 



The assistant superintendent for curriculum and instruction said that the 
results of this needs assessment have been included in several proposals sub- 
mitted for federal funding, and that she thinks this appeals to federal funding 
offices. I'^S 
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The availabiUty of federal funds and the pruhlern of findin.u reading teachers 
outside the district suggested a project to train a number of reading teachers in 
the skills that were needed. With the help of the state Title III person, an applica- 
tion was hurriedly submitted for a $10, 000 planning grant and accepted by the 
federal Title III program office. 

Writing the Project Proposal 

Once the preliminary proposal was approved, the assistant superintendent 
called together a team of eight people to develop a plan. Two were experienced 
resource teachers in the system (they later became reading teachers in the pi'oj- 
cct): one was a sixth-grade U-acher who usually wrote the evaluation scdl ^n of 
proposals; one was a consultant from the local private university; and the rest were 
from the central district staff. No principals or other teachers were involved, A 
consultant firn^ provided technical assistance under contract in writing the proposal. 
The assistant superintendent for curriculum and instruction says that the pro- 
posal had to be prepared in too short a time to involve teachers and the community, 
and in addition, it would have been hard to sell the teachers on a staff develop- 
ment project. The assistant superintendent knew how strongly the teachers 
believed that what the district needed was more remedial reading teachers. 

One additional m.ember of the proposal writing task force was a community 
representative appointed by the superintendent. This person made little contribu- 
tion to the proposal writing effort, as he was too busy with his many other com- 
munity commitments. 

During the proposal writing period, three task force members attended a 
three-day accountability conference in Chicago sponsored by the federal Title Ul 
program to learn how to prepare proposals for the Title III, Section 306 program. 
This was the district's first attempt at a sophisticated federal proposal; it had not 
previously prepared proposals that required process objectives and behavioral 
objectives. The assistant superintendent says that the conference was extremely 
helpful in preparing the project plan and subsequent proposals according to the 
federal Title III format. 

As a result of writing the proposal for the reading project, the district learned 
that the group writing the proposal should be larger and that more people from the 
district should be included right from the beginning to gain broader support. 
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The Proposal 

The task force ])roduccd a massive proposal that was over 300 pages long. 
Included were cuiintless behavioral objectives,, detailed work schedules, project 
organizational structure, and pages of data analysis plans and evaluation criteria. 

The abstract of the proposal states: 

The proposed project is a comprehensive plan to build a permanent 
institutionalized capability for diagnostic reading instructions which will 
persist beyond the duration of the project. The diagnostic approach to 
reading instruction . . . will simultaneously involve children, teachers, 
administrators, parents, reading specialists in-training, pre- service 
teachers, and university personnel in solving complex problems with 
reading. The project will be exemplary in testing a complex model for 
attacking reading problems within an integrated urban community through 
joint school-univer^y efforts. 

Children who have not previously found success in reading will increase 
their capability and competency significantly as measured by normative 
tests and performance criteria. Students at all 'levels will increase their 
desire and liking for reading and will demons ';rate increased achievement. 
Standardi/.ed instruments, interviews, attitude inventories, and observa- 
tions wall be used to monitor achievement of the children as they increase 
- their desire and ease of reading. 

Classroom teachers will become more skilled in diagnosis, in the use 
of performance objectives, and in measuring individualized instruction, 
m.otivation of children, and analysis of teaching. 

In order to resolve the problems of inadequate preparation of classroom 
teachers to teach reading, inadequate training of teacher aides and ^ 
. volunteers, inadequate training of teachers zo use the services of aides, 
and inadequate provision of services for children with severe reading 
disabilities, 14 rea^ding specialists will be trained to continuously (1) 
retrain teachers, and train new teachers, teacher aides, and volunteers, 
and (Z) give special help to children with severe reading disabilities . • . . 

Materials and resources will be identified, selected, and organized for 
efficient access in usage to fill instructional prescriptions resulting 
from individual diagnoses. Efficient record keeping forms will be devel- 
oped for utilization by children and teachers. 

Parents will be fully involved in the program jxid will be taught to 
increase the child^s learning capacity by providing enriching and supportive 
experience in the home. 

School administrators will become involved in management processes in 
the utilization of systems analysis approaches to planning and organizing 
effective diagnostic reading instruction programs throughout the school 
system . . . technical assistance will be sought foi planning, organizing, 
and evaluating the project and for conducting an educational audit. 

A coordinating council, representative of the community, composed of 
parents, students, teachers, administrators, and other citizens will 
serve in an advisory capacity to the project director and staff. 

For each of these components there were behavioral objectives, performance 
criteria, and milestones. 1^211. 
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Project Staffing 

After some delay, district people heard from the federal Title III program 
office in the latu spring of 1971 that their project would be funded beginning the 
following August. Because this notice came so late in the school year, the dis- 
trict decided to begin hiring staff immediately, so that a project staff could be 
available by^the beginning of school. This need to hire staff quickly, because of 

the short lead-time on funding, turned out to have major consequences for the 

/ 

project as it eventually unfolded. 

The district decided that there was no one within the system with sufficient 
reading. expertise to direct. the project, so it initiated a search to find someone 
fron^ the outside. The superintendent personally made many calls to his contacts 
in universities and elsewhere to find someone capable of managing the projoct. 
He finally located a reading specialist from a university in another state, but not 
until late in the summer after all of the other project r.taff had been hired, and 
some of the planned summer workshops were being conducted. 

The district initiated a broad search to find candidates for the fourteen (later 
expanded to fifteen) reading teacher trainees. A letter was sent to all district 
teachers aniouncing the project and the availability of positions, and the personnel 
department conducted a search for candidates from outside the district. A notice 
of positions available circulated in the district produced eight or ten volunteers, 
while contacts in other school districts produced several more. The final selec- 
tion included five from outside and ten from, inside the district* 

Applicants were screened by a selection committee, which included two writers 
of the original proposal. Review.by such conimittees is ordinary procedure in the 
district for screening candidates for teaching or administrative vacancies. Spe- 
cifically, the purpose of these committees is to examine applicants on their sensi- 
tivity to black-white factors, ability to work with students, and other interpersonal 
kinds of abilities. The committees are not concerned with an applicant's pro- 
fessional qualifications. Final selections of personnel for projects are made 
jointly by the superintendent, the assistant superintendent for curriculum and 
instruction, and other administrators who are closely involved. 

Persons selected for the reading teacher trainee positions fell into three 
categories: (1) Eight were teachers from within the system, two with long experi- 
ence in special projects in the district; and the rest were remedial reading or 
classroom teachers. Few had any background in reading other than as a class- 
room teacher, or in working as a resource teacher with other teachers. Several 
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project staff members report that a few of the classroom and remedial reading 
teachers were misfits, no longer able to contribute effectively as tea<^hers in 
the classroom. (2) Two reading teachers were hand-picked by the nan-public 
schools fur participation in the project. (3) Five teachers were hired from out- 
side the district; most of th^fri had a strong background in reading and experience 
as remedial reading teachers. As a result, the fifteen teacher trainees ranged in 
experience and training from a person with a master^s degree in reading and with 
classroQ]!! and c.onsulting experience to a former Idgh school teacher with no read- 
ing training and who had not taught for more than ten years. This range proved to 
be a big problem in the project. 

Kickoff Mooting r 

Teachers and principals in the school district first heard about the reading 
project in a meeting held neai the end of school ixi the spring of 1971. Teachers 
who were interested in knowing more were notified by letler of a special meeting; 
approximately one-third came, with higher proportions from some schools and 
almost none from others. This meeting was held along with a series of workshops 
which ran for three days following the close of school. 

PROJECT IMPLEMENTATION 

The district has had a difficult time implementing its diagnostic reading proj- 
ect. There were changes in every aspect of the project including training activi- 
ties, the staff, and the objectives of the project. The first two years, the project 
proceeded essentially according to plan with emphasis on training reading teachers 
and providing in-service training to teachers. ' In the third year, the project was 
changed to include experimentation with the Wisconsin Design for Reading Skill 
Development. There are extreme differences in this project in reading teachers^ 
approaches, schools' activities and interest in the project, and the priorities of 
the superintendent and the project staff. 

ihe project as originally conceived focused primarily on individual teachers, 
not on schools; but schbol differences becaii e very important. No principals 
participated intensively in any of the project planning activity, although they were 
jnfurmed of the project from its beginning. Most principals supported the project 
as a way to get additional resources for their schools, but some actively resisted 
because they disagreed with project objectives. 
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^ ^irst-Ycar Activities 

Assignment of Reading Teachei's. Reading teachers were assi;^ncd to 
schools in a meeting held at the beginning of the project. According to some who 
attended this meeting, it was a rather awkward affair. Each principal described 
his school and interest in the reading project, and the reading teachers described 
their s^<'nis and background. From* the discussion, it was clear that the principals 
kiu*\^ hilie about the rearlinti project ctncl that many of llie reading teachers knew 
little <ibout reading. Alter this, boih sides r<inkecl their preferences on secret 
bttllots, uhieh uere then compiled to arrive at the assignment of reading teachers 
to schools. A lew of the prmcipals hcid made informal ti r rani; men ts with a reading 
teacher before the meeting, bat the rest ol the matches were largely arbitrary, A 
few good matches resulted, bat m sonu^ schools, personctlity differences bet'A ecn 
principals and rearhng teachers and the poor performance of reading teachers led ^ 
to many rt?assignments. 

Workshop s> During the first year of tlie project, tiie reading teachers spent 
about 60 percent of their time on their own professional development, mainly in 
workshops conducted for a two-week period in the summer and three afternoons 
a week during the school year by a professor from the local private university 
who had been consulted in writing the project proposal. The professor/consultant's 
purpose in these workshops was to give the reading teachers solid, in-depth 
training in reading theory and clinical diagnosis, much to the same level of detail 
and sophistication as a graduate course in reading. For example, many sessions 
were spent on how to analyze the California Test of Basic Skills, and weeks were 
spent on the theory and interpretation of the Spache readability test. There was 
also a lot of work on other readability formulas and tests (a readability test is for 
scientifically determining the reading difficulty level of a book). 

Soon dissatisfiecf with these workshops, the reading teachers began meeting 
among themselves to help each other. They thought that they v/ere getting little 
from the reading consultant but busy work. Those with a strong background in 
reading thought that a lot of work on readability tests was unnecessary; they had 
learned about them m college, found them useless in the classroom, and saw no 
need to learn about them again. There were ^omplaints that "Teachers don't need 
to know the intricacies and subtleties of interpreting the Spachq test. We spent a 
lot of time on that and now none of us use it, " Other readirg teachers complained 
that there were many subjects that should have been covered that were not. For 

*The reading achievement test used in the district. 
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example, one reading teacher wanted more informatio.i about the Dolch reading 
test, which she thought was more useful in the classroom than the tests that 
were *^overed in the workshops. The reading teachers also objected to the reading 
consultant's attitude; one said, "She treated us like children. " The reading 
teachers wanted (ochniquf^ lor working with (o<icho rs, ulcab on how introduce 
diagnostic methods to teachers, etc. 'The first thing a teacher wants to know, " 
one reading teacher said,^"is how she is ever going to be able to keep several 
groups going in a classroom* without losing control. We needed to know some 
techniques for helping teachers on that. " "The trouble was, " another reading 
teacher said, "we had to v/ork with teachers, not kids, and we didn't know how to 
do that. We knew how to work with kids, and everything she was telling us was 
useful only to a specialist teacher working with kids. Teachers would never do 
all the stuff she was telling us about. " Another reading teacher said, "The reading 
consultant was too academic. She triqd to teach the reading teachers clinical 
methods when the first thing she should have done was teach us how to help the 
teachers get grnnps j^oing, ways of helping the kids be self-instructing, Then the 
teacher will have time to do diagnostic v/^rk and work with single groups on 
particular skills. 

As it became clear that the training workshops were not working out, the 
project director was urged by the district administration to drop the reading 
consultant and reorganize the project; but he declined to do so, and the reading 
consultant r(>mained for all of the first year. The director did not enforce the 
ciMTsultant s p<>rfonnance contract according to its intent although the consultant 
literally met her obligations. The project director also decided against 
reorganizing the project, even thcnigh he disagreed with the approach that the 
reading consultant was taking. Compared with the consultant, the project director 
was more interested in "the whole reading experience of the child" as distinguished* 
from breaking up reading into a series of skills, and was more interested in work- 
ing with the classroom teachers than developing reading specialist skills. The 
reading consultant eventually left the project at the end of her performance 
contract time wheJi she became frustrated by the teachers' complaints, their lack 
of cooperation, and the meetings that they were holding by themselves. 

At the same time that the reading teacher-trainees were learning to be reading 
specialists, a decision was made to also have them begin working with classroom 
teachers. This proved to be a niistakc because the reading teachers had not had 
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enough preparation time to be confident of their skills and to be secure in working 
with It-acheri.. One trainee who came from the local school district and eventually 
became one of the best reading teachers commented, "We were all thrust into the 
workshops quickly and didn't have a very good idea of what we were expected to do. 
There was no direction to the project and we had a hard time knowing how we should 
operate in a school. We shouldn't have been assigned to the schools so soon. We 
didn't know what to do, , , , " As a result, the classroom teachers quickly became 
disappointed in the reading teachers, and began to ignore them, A principal in one 
school said that a problem with the project was that the reading teachers were not 
prepared in their specialty when they first came to the school. "The teachers 
saw it fast, " this principal says, "and they knew that the reading teachers had only 
six hours of training. Right away, some of the teachers branded the project as not 
working very well. " 

The reading teachers also had trouble with teachers who were not aware that 
the project was coming at them with in-service training and who wanted the project 
to provide remedial reading teachers instead of in-service training, 

Second-Year Activities 

After the rer Jing consultant left, the project director and reading teacher 
trainees began to take control of the project and change it in a number of ways. 

In-Service Workshops. At the suggestion of one of the project reading teachers 
(who later became the project's Reading Coordinator), the training formal was 
changed to have reading teachers develop workshop sessions t>n particular reading 
topics and present them to the schools. Thus e^ch rrr^ng teacher in the project 
would select a topic of personal interest, learn about thaiHopic from published 
literature, and with consultant help develop and present an in-service workshop for 
teachers on the topicT Rc.-ading teachers were to follow up their workshop with 
classroom assistance to teachers if ihey requested it. Workshops were developed 
on three major topics: (l) organizing the classroom for individual reading, 
(2) classroom diagnosis of children's reading abilities, and (3) learning centers. 
Each workshop was given in four weekly installments with a lecture/demonstration 
one afternoon a week and the follow-up into the classrooms on the topic of each 
session during other afternoons. Mornings were spent planning the workshop 
session for the following week. In successive weeks, the workshop on learning 
centers covered, for example, introduction to the learning- center concept, 
initiating the use of centers, enriching and maintaining learning centers, and 
diagnostic use of centers. In each four- week period, the workshop was presented 
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to two schools, and there were two rounds of workshops so that some schools 
received more than one workshop. Schools were matched to workshops by a vote 
of teachers, with preferences of the majority of teachers in a school determining 
which workshops would be presented to which schools. Workshop attendance was 
voluntary, and about 104 elementary teachers, or slightly over 50 percent of the 
district staff, decided to attend. Workshop attendance was somewhat less than 
totally voluntary in that teachers had to accumulate a certain number of workshop 
hours to get raises o-n the salary schedule, and participation in the project qualified 
the teachers for credit. 

After giving these workshops in the fall, the project went back the rest of the 
year to having individual reading teachers work with teachers in the schools to which 
they were assigned. - ' 

This workshop classroom follow-up strategy was judged more effective by the 
project staff than the approach in the first year. It drew upon the varied individual 
skills of the reading teachers, encouraged sharing among them, and provided r^iore 
intensive and coordinated work with class-room teachers. 

The follow-up feature of the workshop was generally applauded. One teacher 
said, "We get shown a lot of things in workshops, but they dc^'t mean much to me 
until I do something with them. " The only problem was that the workshops were 
held in the afternoon and no relief time was provided, which many on the project 
staff believed reduced teicher attentiveness and willingness to participate. Also, 
not every teacher taking the workshop fully understood the necessity for a<;tually 
implementing changes proposed in in-service sessions. Some felt they did not 
have the time; others did not have the inclination. 

Reassignment of Reading Teachers . Du?/ing the first two years of the project, 
there were numerous reassignments of reading teachers to schools, necessitated 
by the loss of reading teachers. One school had three reading teachers the first 
year. Some left of their own accord, but others were released because of budget 
deductions originally built into the project to force the district into picking up the 
expenses for continuing the reading teachers. The reading teachers who were 
released were reassigned lo remedial reading or classroom positions. From the 
original fifteen trainees in the project, only eight were left in the project by the end 
of the second year. 

One reading teacher said that these losses were actually gains because the 
reading teachers who left were "a big drag" on the project; but on the whole, a 
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resulting lack of continuity m relationships between reading teachers and 
classroom teachers seriously hurt the project. 

Resignation o£ the Project Director. The original project plan schedule 
specified that as reading teachers became trained, they would begin working more 
with classroom teachers and developmental effort would be started to specify a 
reading i>ystem for the district. The original project plan provided for only a 
small effort to develop a reading system; but the* superintendent, with his priority 
on curriculum systems, wanted much more effort on this reading system objective, 
and starting in the first year, began to pressure the project to get busy on a read- 
ing system for the district. The superintendent also pressured the project 
director into serving as chairman of the curriculum committee responsible for 
writing a system of behavioral objectives for reading. 

The project director, however, was no great fan of reading systems and 
dragged his heels on getting started. Eventually, he hoped that this reading sys- 
tem objective, which he had had no hand in writing, would fade away. He did con- 
duct a low-level search for a reading system and concluded that the district should 
not develop a system of its own and that if any system was to be employed, the 
Wisconsin Design for Reading Skill Development was the best available. But he 
called oiily one meeting of the curriculum committee. By the end of the first year, 
the superintendent could see that little progress was being made toward developing 
a reading system and he began to increase pressure on the project director. 

The superintendent says that by the end of the second year, reports from the 
committee system that he uses to evaluate the performance of his administrators 
were showing that the reading project was not producing many results. In this 
evaluation system, each district administrator annually writes a number of self- 
imposed performance objectives which are agreed on with a committee of three 
persons, two chosen by the administrator and one by the superintendent. These 
committees were responsible for periodic reporting to the superintendent on how 
well the administrators are achieving the^^ performance objectives. In the reading 
project, the project director chose three pWsons to serve on his evaluation 
committee: the assistant superintendent for curriculum and instruction, the project 
evaluator, and a junior high principal. 

For a number of reasons the project director decided to resign at the end of 
the second year. The superintendent says that, he resigned when faced with the 
results of the evaluation committee reports, but in addition there was a funda- 
mental philosophical difference between the superintendent and the project director 
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over the district needs. Against the superintendent's enthusiasm for a highly 
specified reading system with formal diagnostic tests and record-keeping, was the 
project director's informal approach to diagnostic instruction in rec ling. The 
project director's main objectives were individualizing instruction of reading 
through helping teachers informally recognize differences in students and providing 
guidance on how teachers could arrange individualized learning experiences to 
meet student needs. The project director preferred using informal reading 
inventories to using formal diagnostic tests, preferred being concerned with the 
"totality of the reading experience" as opposed to emphasizing basic skills, and 
preferred helping teachers learn how to develop their own reading materials 
rather than use commercial materials. Another problem was that many felt that 
the project director was a poor administrator, who was more interested in working 
with reading teachers and classroom teachers than in establishing a context for a 
smooth progress of the project. The assistant superintendent for curriculum and 
instruction criticized him for not keeping the central office informed and for not 
submitting his reports on time; many others felt that he was not communicating 
with the principals. One principal said, somewhat bitterly, that he was always the 
last one to find out about things concerning the project in his school. According to 
one of theproject staff, personality differences were also involved in the project 
director's resignation. The project director never forgave the district for the 
quality of some of the staff that he found appointed to his project when he arrived. 

Third-Year Activities 

Aftur the projuct director resigned, theproject evaluator was promoted to the 
position of project director and one of the reading teachers moved up to the position 
of leadmg coordinator. The superintendent requested that in the third year the 
project would continue its previous activities but concentrate on piloting the 
Wisconsin Design in the district schools. 

Wisconsin Design. The project moved ahead with piloting the Wisconsin 
Design with less than total enthusiasm. Except for the new^roject director, who 
was an enthusiast of the systems approach, most of the other project staff favored 
the informal approach to reading improvement which had dominated in the project 
up to the third year. 

The first step in using the Wisconsin Design is to conduct break-in testing. 
The project proceeded with this task which involved administering a battery of 
diagnostic tests to students to evaluate their reading skill achievement as a 
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preliminary step to instituting the Wisconsin Design fur formalized diagnostic/ 
prescriptive instruction. 

The schools responded to the superintendent's requests in different ways. 
Most chos.c to pilot either the word attack or study skills comporents of the 
Wisconsin Design; none elected to implement both. Break-in testing proved an 
onerous and time-consuming acitivity for the staff. 

Workshops . The project staff also had to begin developing in-service work- 
shops for teachers to train them in the Wisconsin Design. Each reading teacher 
was to develop his or her own workshop and present it in the schools where 
assigned. The complexity of the Wisconsin Design made it necessary for reading 
teachers to give a number of workshops over the course of the school year. 
Because of the hasty decision to implement the Wisconsin Design, reading teachers 
had no opportunity for formal training and had to decide themselves what to include 
in the workshops. Also because of the short time, the reading teachers were just 
one step ahead of the teachers who were being trained. Nevertheless, many 
teachers ret>orted that these Wisconsin Design Wurkshops were the best presented 
in the project. 

Resource File. Although the Wisconsin Design includes a reference list for 
prescriptive teaching, none of the reading teachers whom we interviewed had been 
able to divert enough time from their other third-year activities to develop a 
reference library of instruQ4:ional materials in their schools. Thus, the teachers 
in these schools had received a dose of formal training in reading diagnosis but, 
as of the time that we visited the project, didn't have all the resources needed for 
prescriptive teaching. The district planned to develop these files during the 
following summer and budgeted local funds for the purpose. 

Reactions to the Wisconsin Design. Some teachers praised the Wisconsin 
Design because it revealed individual student needs and provided a way to teach 
^to those needs, but liiost objected to the record-keeping involved. A file of index 
cards is kept on each student and holes are punched in the cards as students master 
specific skills. One project reading teacher, who is not an enthusiast of reading 
systems, doesn't understand why teachers object so much to record-keeping. She 
says that it doesn't take that long to punch holes in 25 index cards every so often 
after diagnostic tests are administered. This reading teacher believed that card- 
punching provided teachers with a record of students' reading abilities which could 
be given to other teachers and reported to parents, helped teachers keep track of 
progress, and gave them a way to organize classroom instruction. "You can't keep 
all that information on where kids are in your head, " she said. 
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It is clear from talking to the teachers, however, that their complaints involve 
more than the record-keeping demands of the Wisconsin Design. They also fear, 
rightly or wrongly, that the district will be increasing its pupil/teacher ratio and 
that there will be behavioral objectives and record-keeping in several subject 
areas in addition to reading. 

One project reading teacher who prefers the language experience approach to 
reading instruction objects that the Wisconsin Design is 'Very confining. '' She 
says, "Phonics is on the way out, and now along comes the Wisconsin Design 
where it's word attack, word attack, word attack. It^s hard to spend so much time 
on that one subject. The study skills component is good, but I'm opposed to teach- 
ing word attack in isolation. It's not my cup of tea. 

Community Advisory Committee 

According to Title III specifications, the project was to have a community 
advisory committee, but although this committee was created, it never functioned 
effectively and parental involvement never materialized. The committee still 
Wsts. but it is completely disconnected from the project. Its main activity is to 
sponsor a children's book fair periodically. The project's reading coordinator 
says that she feels the reason parent involvement has not been too successful so 
far is because reading is so complex. Also, parents are not too interested in the 
actual operation of the project. They mostly want to know ways in which they can 
help children read better, and they need specific guidelines on what to do. 

Evaluation 

The project has a massive internal evaluation system. The project evaluator 
(who is also the present project director) is experienced in evaluation and has 
written articles and papers on the subject. On paper, at least, the project is 
guided by a long list of behavioral objectives that are revised yearly, based on the 
previous year's performance. Data for the evaluation are compiled from surveys 
of teachers, principals, and reading teachers, evaluations of specific workshops, 
a weekly staff log, and student test scores. 

The project evaluator is apparently the only one in the project enthusiastic 
about the evaluation effort. Some of the others are openly resentful of the amount 
of project resources that go into the evaluation and feel' that^the efforts do not 
serve to improve the project. "All those statistics . . . who reads them?" one 
reading teacher asked. r"I know which teachers are doing it right from working with 
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theni long before any evaluation results come in. The teachers let you know when 
something doesn^t work. " Another staff person says that the evaluation comes out 
at the end of the year, far too late to affect decisions made on the project. As for 
the project auditor, one comment- was, "The auditor says one thing and writes 
another. He doesn't understand the project." 

Thb project evaluator is sornewhat cut off from his staff, partly because he 
was hospitalized five months the third year of the project. The complaints are 
that he tends to be out of contact with the project and doesn't understand reading. 
He spends some of his time with another project in the district, even though he 
charges full-time to the reading project. Another reading teacher said, "The 
evaluator has had nothing but troubles. His surveys are resented, and the kinds 
of reports he writes are not accepted. But, if you know the way that an evaluator 
writes, it's very clear. If you don't, then it's hard to follow what he's" doing. He 
used to try to explain the project evaluation to us but nobody listened." The proj- 
ect evaluator's systems approach style bothers many of the reading teachers. 
"He can't talk without drawing charts, " one said. 

Several reading teachers commented, however, that they valued the question- 
naires that were distributed to classroom teachers at workshop sessions and 
returned immediately to the reading teachers. 

Communication among the project staff and between the project and principals 
and teachers in the school was a severe problem.. In the first two years of the 
project, little attempt was made to explain it to the schools through meetings or 
publications, and principals had to find out what was going on from the reading 
teachers. The principals had virtually no say in activities of the project except in 
regard to when workshops were to be scheduled in their schools. The project staff 
came together only in sessions to develop workshops, but these meetings generally 
involved teams of reading teachers and not the whole staff. Many reading teachers 
said that they were rarely involved in decisionmaking. For example, the decision 
to favor the Wisconsin Design was made' by the first project director after con- 
sulting with a few staff members and principals. There was no general discussion 
of alternatives. Other than the requested pilot tryouts of the Wisconsin Design, 
revisions of the project's objectives were decided by the project director, the 
evaluator, and two reading teachers. 

*Thus, we did not have a chance to interview him for the case study. 
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The projocl o\alualur dtnolupod a < onipUc atod luu stoni to keep track of tlui 
ac-livitics uf the readmu U»athors» Each week the ^eaclin^ tea(.hers had to fill out 



a turni describing; their attivjlios in honv b) -houv detail. They resented these 
loij;s and didn't belii^ve thai the (.entral pruje^t stall used the inrormatL^n for any 
useful purpose. 

One rcadin<^ teacher in the j^rojt^t suuuested tliat it was a n^.istakc not to 
advertise some of the early i^ruject siu t esses^-'And there were some," she said. 
The lat^k of eomniuniLation tompounded wjth the i^enereil disorganization of the 
project meant that the staff heard unly about all the problems and neve r about any 
of tlie successes achieved, 

A nun^.ber of readinu teachers said that there was an info^rnial pov^cr structure 
in the project that included the assistant superintendent for curriculum and instruc- 
tion and the two spetialist teachers whom thc^ district appointed to the project staff. 
Throuuh this network and periodic informal meetings tliat the assistant superinten- 
dent had with all members of the project staff (individually and in groups), the 
district administration was able to have a good idea of how the project was going. 

Organization 

The reading project had a simple organizational structure: the project direc- 
tor reported directly to the assistant superintendent for curriculum andTlnstruction, 
with the reading coordinator responsible to the project director. The reading 
coordinator was responsible for assigning reading teachers to schools and coordi- 
nating activities of reading teachers. 

The project was originally located in an elementary school near the west side 
of the district, and some teachers reported difficulty getting instructional materials 
from there, "The materials were nice, " one teacher said, 'M^ut they were far 
away and.it was hard to know what they had. And then when we would order any, 
I felt I was lucky if I got them," iVlidway into the project, the headquarters was 
^ moved to another school in the district, because of reorganization. Following the 
third year, the decision was xnade to distribute the instructional materials pur- 
chased among the schools, 

PROJECT IMPACT ^' 

According to classroom teachers and members of the project st^iff, the proj- 
ect had its most significant effect on the district ix, the third year. Overall, the 
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effects were varied and hard to summarize. Some teachers were greatly changed, 
others changed marginally, and some were unaffected. Some schools changed 
markedly; others were barely touched. 

Im pact on Teachers 

Effects on teachers were uneven and of various kinds. One teacher reported 
that as a result of the project she now uses commercial diagnostic tests in her 
teaching whereas before she had used her own informal reading inventories. 
^ Another teacher said that she found the learning centers workshop to be most 
helpful and had set one up in her classroom. Some teachers said that they had 
learned more about what some reading skills were (e.g., diphthongs, blends, 
etc. ) and how to teach them. One principal summarized the effect of the project 
on his school as, "I think the teachers search for ideas more than they used to, 
the school has loosened up some on classroom organization, there are more 
learning centers in the classroom, the teachers know more about diagnostic 
testing, some teachers are individualizing more, and we have slightly better 
records of student progress. " The reading teacher in this school reports that 
only one teacher has completely sv^ritched to the individualized, diagnostic/ 
prescriptive approach to reading, but agrees that many other teachers hav.e made 
marginal changes. Another teacher thought that the project helped her most by 
providing more instructional materials for her classroom. 

Wisconsin Design 

The Wisconsin Design is being used in some classrooms, although at the time 
•of our visit, resource files were not generally available. 

In one school where the principal enthusiastically supported the Wisconsin 
Design, all but one or two teachers were doing the testing and following the rou- 
tine of the reading system within a few months. 

The reading coordinator, who participated in the trip to find out about the 
Wisconsin Design, says that the district will never be able to go very far with the 
Wisconsin Design until the schools switch over to team teaching in reading. She 
says that the load on the classroom teacher is too great unless they specialize in'- 
teaching certain reading skills and that the only way to do this is to team teach. 
As yet there has been no move in the school district to increase the amount of team 
teaching in^ reading in conjunction with the implementation of the Wisconsin Design. 
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Reading Teachers 

Prime beneficiaries of the project appear to have been the reading teachers-- 
particularly those six who lasted through all three years of the project. 

Because of the nt^nsystematic way in which the reading teachers trained 
themselves, they improved in different ways. All became skilled in techniques 
for working with teachers: sume learned more about individualizing instruction; 
others learned more about the language experience approa<..h to reading; and others 
concentrated on diagnosis. 

How to work with teachers was a difficult phase of training. Even the ones 
who had had a background in remedial reading found it difficult. As one trainee 
said, ''You have to learn how to be sensitive to a teacher's strengths and weak- 
nesses and how to deal with them. You have to learn how much a teacher can take 
all at once without turning off. You have to learn how to stand up in front of a 
group and give demonstration lessons. You soon learn that the lecture format is 
ineffective for working with teachers; you have to work with them on an individual 
basis. " 

The project reading coordinator, and other reading teachers, stated that it 
takes about two years for a reading teacher to have an effect on a school. The 
reading coordinator said, "It takes a trained reading consultant two years to level 
off in a school. After that it's smooth sailing, and there won't be much more 
impact." Another reading teacher said, "You really can^t begin to have an effect 
until the second year. In the first year, the teachers don*t believe you're for real. 
You have to spend a lot of time getting to know them on a personal basis and 
establishing that you are a person who can help them. " 

One serious problem in the reading project was a lack of continuity in the 
assignment of reading teachers to schools. Only one or two reading teachers had 
more than a one-year assignment in any one school. In the first year there were 
many problems: two previous resource teachers had comn*itments to complete and 
did not participate as fully in the project as they needed to; .there 'were personality 
conflicts among many of the initial reading teacher-to-principal assignments (one 
school had three reading teachers in the first year, none of whom had any effect); 
and then there vvas the problem that ho many of the trainees were poorly prepared 
for a reading project and even incapable of benefitting from it. 

Change T ec hniques ' ^ 

Through talking with their colleagues, their principals, and empirical 
experimentation, the six readirj^3^^'^^^^ stayed through the project learned 
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a great deal about techniques tor changing teachers behavior. These reading 
teachers will be able tu continue as reading specialists in tlie district or in some 
other district, or in work as resource teachers in the subject areas. 

Most reading teachers repc^rt that they have a favoiitc instructional approach 
to reading and tend to try that out first with the teachers. A good reading teacher, 
however, has an ability tu teach other instructional approaches such as mdividual- 
i/,ation, linguistics, or phonics, and be able to toll when the teacher is comfort- 
able or not comfortable witli any of these approaches. An exceptionally able 
reading teacher will be able to teach capable teachers more than one approach to 
reading instruction and how that teacher can diagnose which approach should be 
used for which children. 

Most of the reading teachers in the project used the strategy of starting out 
simply by urging the teacher to try one skill-oriented lesson. Care was usually 
taken to suggest a lesson that would be easy for the teacher to do and that would 
be liked by the children. The reading teacher might either help the classroom 
teacher prepare this lesson or suggest a pairing with a teacher in the same school 
or in another school, who was already skilled in diagnostic instruction. 

The reading teachers emphasized the importance of arranging conditions so 
that there would be quick success. "When the kids like it and ask the teacher for 
more, she's hooked," one teacher said. "You've got about two chances. If the 
kids like it on the first or second try, ihen the teacher will be sold. But if the 
kids stay turned off, that teacher will be lost for a while, " We heard a few stories 
about teachers who presented a skill-oriented lesson to their class and were sur- 
prised, and pleased Lo find, that all but one or two students were able to master 
the lesson. 

All reading teachers said thai in order'Vo make any headway with teachers 
they had to follow up in the classroom and provide teachers with ^in-class assis- 
tance. "The day after the workshop you've got tQ go into the classroom^a^id help 
the teachers if you expect to get any chan^^es, " one reading teacher said. "You've 
got to give support, and I mean support. " 

Reading teachers also did a lot of legwork for classroom teachers. They 
might take problem kids for remedial reading, give the teachers a hand with 
diagnostic testing and record-keeping, or track down instructional materials. 
They thought that it was important to spend a lot of time learning about the per - 
sonal relationships betwe. n teachers in a schooL One reading teacher said, 
"Sometimes to get to person C you have to change persons A and B. If the 
relationships are right, they change automatically, if you can get to persons A 
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and }3. I soniclinies think it's awful to work thr.'Ugh people this way, but it works. ' 
One reading teat her said that her principal w^as the i^uiding force in teaching her 
about becoming a change ai^ent. "\U^ nrincipal told nie that the probleir. I was hav- 
ing getting a toachor to ch.ange could probably be jvercome if I worked on getting 
change in )ur afieclivo relationship first. I tried that and it works, and now I use 
it all the time, " 

Oi\s^ the sense from talking to reading teachers in this project that they 

have, as a result uf the project, b'ecome nun^h mure knowledgeable about working 
with teachers and b.ave developed a sLvth sense that helps thoni judge when teachers 
art^ ready fur change, what kinds o£ changes should be introduc^ed first, when to 
back off a little bit^ when to provide reinforcement, ancl what strc^'.cgies work best 
in what situations. There was no formal training in, the project in these change 
agent techniques, but sonic reading teacher trainees evidently w^ere able to pick, 
them up through on-the-job experiences. 

Inter school Differences 

The project had different effects on different schools that we visited. In one 
school in uhich there was little effect, the principal saw no need for diagnostic 
reading <xu6, in fact, claimed tHat she already had behavioral objectives in reading 
in her sch-.ol, because she had a time schedule indicating where each teacher 
should be in the basal reader at certain points in time. "Her big goal, ^' the read- 
ing teacher assigned to that school said, "was to have each tedcher be on the same 
page of the same basal reader every day of the school year. Every book was 
covered fr^^m front to back without bkipping a page, " Nevertheless, in this school, 
tb.e reading teacher "'as able to go around the principal and work with thre • teacher 
Anuther scliuol that was scar(^ely affected was the one in the affluent part of town. 
The teachers in this school felt that their methods were already so advanced that 
the prujcct didn't have much to offer. In another school, which was organized 
mostly int. /en classrooms, the project reading teacher was able to train most 
of the teachers in the language experience approacl] to readinf^. 

All high school EnglisV and language arts teachers were originally invited to 
participate in the project but did not cooperate well and were soon dropped. 

One srjp.ooi got branded by the project as being the most resistant and 
uncooperative. The principal saici: 

We're thc^ poorest school and always feel that we're the doormat in the 
district. In the rich scliools, thcj:>aren«s know where to push to get the 
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things that they want for their schools. They call the principal, prespure 
the administration to get vvhat they want. They have a sense of "mate- 
rialness" that poor folks in our neighborhood don't have. I don't 
resent the richer schools, but I hope that we'll be getting more from 
the school district. There have been a lot of problems with the reading 
project in this school. They keep trying to get our school. to mold 
to the project rather than the project to our school. Our teachers resent 
being told what to do and what's important. 

When our teachers first heard about the project they complained that 
what the school needed was a remedial reading teacher to work with 
the low achieving kids, not somebody to work with the teachers. We 
finally got a reading teacher om the"^ district but then we had to share 
her. {Qj^e of the teachers in trie school said that the'reason why the 
teachers" wanted a remedial reading teacher was that because they/^ere 
in a poor district they had a number of children with reading prolsdems. 
The school had a remedial reading teacher funded by a state program 
but according to the rules of this program medial reading teachers 
could only work with students of 100 IQ or ter. The teachers thought 
that the children with the lower iQs should a.so have a remedial 
reading teacher. ) 

In the tirst year of the reading project we had three reading teachers 
in this school. Most .of them, shall we say, were not very good but I 
never complained about it. Why they kept changing the reading teacher.s 
around, I was never told. The reading teacher that we have now is 
doing wonders. I don't know how .we got along without K§4-. 

/ 

At one point, the superintendent had a talk with the prin4:ipal about the readi 
project in his school. The principal describes the meeting in this way: 

The superintendent askad me why our school had problems cooperating 
with the project. I told him that 1 was not aware of a lack of cooperation 
with the project. The superintendent seemed to have a lot of inlormation 
on what happened during the first few months of the project that I 
didn't know anything about. I asked permission to do some checking on 
the problem to find out all about the encounters, meetings, nnd go over 
everything that touched on it, I had another meeting with the super- 
intendent 1 asked that the project leader be there. The project 
director i^xd that the reading* teacher had been insulted by teachers 
frorii my school. I asked him why he had not contacted me about this 
problem previously. I told him that public relations was the key to the 
success of his project; that v/e needed to be informed about what was 
going on. 

The principal continued, however, to support the teachers in their demands for 
remedial reading teacher and refused to compromise with the superintendent on 
the issue. The principal said, "I bad to decide whether I would back up my 
teachers or give in to the administration. Sometimes you have to stand nose to 
nose with them for as long as you can to show that you mean business. I wanted 
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to show the teachers that I was behind them all the way. I didn't like the 
superintendent's approach too much • . . . Clout doesn't do a job this day and age." 

Other factors in this situation were that the principal was appointed to this 
school at the same time the project started and had no previous experience as a 
school principal. In his first job he had from the first day a special project com- 
ing at his teachers who didn't want any part of it, and he was in a difficult situa- 
tion. Another factor was that the teachers in this school are the most senior in 
this district, and the principal is relatively young. 

The logjam was broken when the district decided to give the school a part- 
time reme^Ual reading teacher and the project assigned a new reading teacher. 
Since that time, the school has cooperated fully with the project and changes 
began to occur. 

C ON TIN U A TION 

^ The effort to implement the Wisconsin Design will continue at district expense. 
The superintendent says he has checked into the costs and believes that the dis- 
trict will be able to continue without outside assistance. Others in the district' 
expressed some doubt that the district will continue to pick up the extra expense, 
and others expressed skepticism that the innovation will last very long. These , 
skeptics remember that a few years back, ITA was the rage in the district and 
now little remains of that approach to reading. The district has budgeted extra 
positions in reading for next year to provide for three of the current reading 
teachers, who will be retained as districtwide reading consultants. The district 
has promised other reading teachers still with the project that other positions in 
the district will be found for them. 

The district has also' applied for an Emergency School Aid Assistance Act 
grant that would provide 5 1/2 additional positions for remedial reading teachers. 
If the district receives this grant, some reading teach :s from the current project 
may be transferred to the new grant. 

The district has also applied to the Title III, Section 306 program for a 
developer-dissemination project to demonstrate the project-developed workshops 
to other school districts. When we visited the project, the district did not know 
whether or not this project would be funded. If funded, positions would be avail- 
able for one or two project reading teachers. 

At the suggestion of the Title III program, the district proposed a drastic cut 
in the project budget for the third year to force itself to plan for the phase-out of 
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federal funds. The only result of this action was that two project readiiig teachers 
were dropped and transferred to the district budget in available remedial reading 
teacher positions. 

DISSEMINATION 

The project reading coordinator ar.d a reading teaclier attended an International 
Reading Association annual meeting and presented a workshop on the project. 
Also, there have been a number of vi utors to the schools, and two articles have 
appeared in Tlie Reading Tea cher magazine. News of project activities has 
appeared in the local press* 
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ABLE/BAKER 
Jerome T. Murphy 

Able is an older northeastern city that has had its sh c of inner-city 
problems. in<^luding controversy am^mg its varied ethnv population about the 
quality of city b*^hools. Baker is a reading project that was established in Able 
and several adjacent communities.. 

Reading the Baker handouts, one has the image of a higlily successful project 
that IS helping under-acf^ever s and handicapped children to read--many of them 
for the first time. Through tutoring, in-service training, and specially d^eveloped 
materials. Baker officials have developed, according to a project description, a 
model^or the delivery of diagnostic /prescriptive teaching in reading. Remedial 
reading teachers are becoming trainers ot teachers and reading program 
coordinators. K ids are changing their attitudes toward school and picking up skills 
they "had not mastered in a regular classroom situation. " And all of this is 
"easily replicable. " It is, as the Baker handout puts it, "a happy picture. " 

This picture, portrayed in a project description prepared for the U. S. Office 
of Education, is indeed a happy one. But it has an unreal ring to it. In fact, one 
has only to talk with the project's capable and candid staff to discover that Baker 
has encountered serious implementation problems. What follows is an attempt to 
describe the reality of the project--its initiation, development, and successes-- 
and to attempt to explain why^the project hasn't turned out as well as expected. 

PROJECT DESCRIPTION 
\ 

Six yea.rs ago, in the summer of 1*968, a group of Able-area school super- 
intendents met with some academics from a nearby university to discuss the need 
for more cooperation among schoolmen. The result was an idea, eventually 
funded by Elementary and Secondary Education Act Title III, to set up a collab- 
orative program, Delta, which was to bring together the school' systems of seven 
districts and the diocesan and independent schools in these districts. 

Everyone favored greater cooperation, but no one was quite sure what it 
meant. Different people had different priorities and they all started thinking 
about concrete alternatives. In late 1968, Professor Mary Dunning of the university 
called people together to come up with idvas for a reading project that could carry 
out Delta's mandate,, or at least part of it. After much discussion among reading 
specialists at nearby universities, a paper was developed, then shelved, and 
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later resurrected when in 1970 it looked as if Delta might be able to tap some 
discretionary funds under Section 306 of ESEA Title III. 

At Ms. Dunning's suggestion, Ms. Je.\n Payne was hired to develop a specific 
proposal suitable for submission to USOE. (This meant submitting the proposal in 
line with USOE's 1 1-step "accountability model, " which, it seems, had little 
effect other than to make the proposal's organization quite difficult to follow. ) 
After carefully examining the earlier work of the Dunning gl-oup. Ms, Payne 
suggested objectives and activities, which were written up by a professional 
proposal writer. It appears that the project's main purpose was to establish a 
"new type of delivery system" that "will capitalize on what is now known, within 
the context of larger issues of language and communication skills, about reading 
impediments. " The proposal saw the inability to read as "a br.eakdown in the 
'system' which must be fully operational for a child to learn to read. " And, 
finally, the proposal called for "a drastically different approach, which treats 
reading as part of a total set of communicatio^i skills" and provides teachers with 
the "very specialized range of resources necessary to treat those problems within 
the general classroom. " 

Having established that the project planned to tap every base, to cooperate ^ 
with anybody and everybody, and to deliver on a new delivery system, the pro- 
posal became a little more specific about what the project would do. First, Delta 
wanted to "make the classroom teachers more effective in reading and communi- 
cations areas through improved utilization of diagnostic and treatment skills. " 
Presumably, this was going to be done through the "in-service training and 
development" of 150 to 250 teachers in target schools. Test, teach, test was the 
basic idea. In addition. Delta claimed that target schools would "serve as 
laboratories for observation and investigation not only for the teachers within that 
school, but also for other teachers who will come in as observers. " Second, the 
project, in keeping with contemporary notions, would attempt to change the role 
of the remedial reading teacher. Rather than working with small groups of under- 
achieving students, he or she would become a trainer of teachers and a demon- 
strator of modern practices. Finally, in what appears to be a lower priority 
effort, Delta planned to "collaborate with the youth tutoring program conducted by 
the Able Model City, Education Division." This seemed to mean that there would 
be reading tutors in the schools. 

After a series of intense face-to-face meetings between USOE and the project 
staff. Baker was funded. More specifically, the Able school system submitted 
the application. The funds were awarded to the school district, which then 
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subcontracted most u£ the duties to the collaborative group, Delta. Within Delta, 
the funds were adminibtered by Ms. Payne, director of the new Baker project. ^ 



they were led to expect the "full cooperation" of teachers and reading specialists 
who were anxious to improve their skills and take on new roles. This expectation 
seemed reasonable since "staff support had been assured . . . within each 
district. " And, most important. Delta's relationship with the biggest district, 
Able, had been "already established. " Hoping to be of service, not quite sure 
how, and with high hopes, Ms. Payne and her staff launched Baker in the fall of 
1971. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

Ms, Payne was quickly initiated in the ways of the Able school system as she 
turned to Ms. Catherine Fromme, an associate superintendent, for the names of 
schools to work in. In keeping with the proposal, each school district was to 
choose appropriate schools for participation, consistent wx^^the project's bp.sic 
criteria. To this day, Ms. Payne doesn't have the* slightest idea how particular 
schools were chosen, but the, criteria apparently had little to do with school 
interest in Baker's programs or ideas. 

Undaunted by Ms. Fromme, Ms. Payne and company marched off to the 
chosen schools to improve their reading programs. To their surprise, the Baker 
staff could hardly get through the school doors, much less deal with the teachers 
or provide "laboratories for observation and investigation." The Baker staff wa? 
viewed as outsiders and evaluators and certainly Was not considered a resource to 
the schools. Principals didn't want experts parading around their schools, 
stirring up trouble, and disturbing the quiet. Remedial reading teachers didn't 
want to develop an entirely new role, and didn't like the idea of experts telling 
them to quit doing what they had been trained to do. Teachers, it seemed, were 
not about to spend extra time after school (unless they got paid) with experts who 
hadn't undergone classroom combat in Able. All in all. Baker received a 
decidedly cool and sometimes hostile reception in the Able public schools. 

Faced with this resistance , the original notion of quickly entering the 
schools and providing in-service training was no longer feasible. Baker had to 
shift gears and find a vehicle for getting into the schools, developing trust, and, 
it was hoped, after some time the staff might be able to work with the remedial 
reading and classroom teachers. Th^rvehicle was the tutoring program which, all 
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of a sudden, was to be^^ome the heart and soul of Baker's efforts to mfilti^ate. 
(One Baker specialist suggested that'it was also a way to show USOE that the 
project was accomplishing something. ) 

Each target school had a tutor-coordinator who was responsiole for recruiting 
and supervising tutors. The tutors came from the community (paid the first year), 
colleges, and junior and senior high schools near the target schools. Each tutor 
would work with one or more tutees in the early elementary grades for approxi- 
mately 20 minutes twice a week. The tutee would leave the classroom for help, 
the tutors were to keep recerrds of st^i^ent progress, and the tutor-coordinators 
were to keep the teachers informed. To help the tutors. Baker provi(;)<^d training 
and also developed some rather elaborate materials for implementing the 
diagnostic / presc riptive approac h. 

The tutoring program had several virtues. It provided extra help for the 
children, which in some cases was no. doubt useful. For the schools, the project 
did the work at no cost to the Able school system, and all the teachers had to do 
was send their needy students out of the classroom to get extra help. From 
Baker's perspective, the tutoring program provided^a foot in the door, a way both 
to break down the fear of outsiders and to try to instill trust in the project. Also, 
Baker officials hoped that if the tutors worked individually with students and used 
diagnostic/prescriptive materials, the teachers might pick up these approaches. 
In 1974, Baker had approximately 400 tutors in 30 schools. 

Over the years, several changes have been made in Baker's target school 
efforts. Baker has exercised more control in selecting schools, requiring 
evidence of principal support before setting up programs. Tutors are no longer 
paid, making the program easier to continue after the project leaves. (One 
result, however, has been the almost complete elimination of adult coirmunity 
tutors--who s.mply can't afford to work for nothing, ) Also, most college tutors 
have been dropped, in favor of tutors of high school age and younger. Conflicts in 
vacation 3chedules and lack of sustained commitment have been the main problems 

In 1972-73, Baker people came up with the idea of a reading resource room, 
to gain greater access to the schools and to carry out their ideas on role changes. 
Basically, a resource room provides a central location for books and materials, 
and, it is hoped, a meeting place for teachers and school reading specialists. 
Baker also sees it as a way to help build the status of remedial reading teachers 
and as a prod to get them to start acting more as consultants to teachers. 

Aside from these target school changes. Baker has also slowly but surely 
stepped up its schedule of workshops. During this school year (1974^75). Baker 
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claims to, have served more than 800 teachers each month, providing in-service 
training rn diagnosing reading problems, in defining the role change for remedial 
reading teachers, in preparing educational games, and in explaining how to set up 
reading resource rooms. Teachers attending workshops are drawn from all 
Baker participating school districts, without regard to their employment in 
particular target schools. For the most part^ Baker's limited resources have 
been oncentrated on short-term workshops, with little follow-up or focus of 
services on a select group that might need in-depth assistance. In addition. Baker 
has set \ip a Drop-In Center, providing a place for teachers to examine materials 
and to pick up ideas. Again, one does not get the impression that the Able target 
school teachers avail themselves of the facility. 

To understand how these various activities worked locally, we visited target 
schools in four Able elementary school districts. (We did not, it should be noted, 
visit schools outside Able, Baker people say that they have faced significantly 
fewer obstacles in other smaller communities served by the project. ) Each of 
these districts, consisting of two or three schools, is under the direction of a 
principal who is normally housed in one school, with assistant principals in 
charge of the day-to-day operations in the other schools. We met with the 
principals, assistant principals, tutor-coordinators, and several teachers. 

It turned out there weren't many things to see or much information to gather. 
By and large, the principals weren't very knowledgeable about the details of 
Baker's efforts. The Baker project seemed to be of relatively low priority and 
was not viewed as making a particularly significant contribution to the Able schools 
that we visited. The tutor-coordinators were the only visible sign of Baker in the 
sc hools--that along with the beginnings of several reading, resource rooms. Some 
coordinators were now accepted into the regular school community, but most of 
them were still viewed as guests or outsiders. The resource rooms we saw 
ranged from an empty file cabinet to a half-filled supply room stacked with 
materials (and described by the Baker staff as *'the most elegant" resource room 
in Ahle), In no case did we find evidence that te^f^hers were beginning to make use 
of these new resource facilities. Finally, there was little evidence that Baker was 
having any impact, direct or indirect, on the target school teachers, the original 
focal group of the 1971 proposal. As Ms, Payne candidly put it: "In all the [Able] 
schools our access to teachers is zilch . , , , We have had no major contact with 
teachers in any school system. " 
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LIMITED IMPLEMENTATION- -SOME REASONS WHY 

How to explain the gap between the Baker proposal and its implementation is 
complex. Some explanations deal with the general complexity of change, others 
with the Baker project*'s particular features and the Able school system. Some of 
the more important explanations ave listed here, not 'in any particular order. 

First, the implementation gap was created in part by the unrealistically high 
hopes for change reflected in Baker's original propocal. Ms. Payne and her 
colleagues mistakenly believed that schools constantly scan the horizon for new 
approaches cind new ideas, and that innovators need only demonstrate quickly the 
effectiveness of their approach. This view ignores the obstacles'to implementation 
created by the specific history and tradition of schools, the high political stakes 
involved in changes, and the tendency of organizations to be satisfied with "good 
enough" solutions. 

The problems of change were in fact doubly difficult in the Baker case because 
its model called for an entirely new role for the remedial reading teachers. 
Ms. Payne readily acknowledges today, "A person who chose to be a remedial 
reading teacher is not the per sonality to be a teacher trainer. " This view was 

well reflected by a terrified remedial reading teacher who told me, "I don't want 
to do demonstration teaching. That's just not my bag. " In all, part of the 
problem was in the approach of proposers, who, being unfamiliar with the change 
process and the difficulty of changing ingrained roles, established unrealistic 
expectations that have been subsequently dashed. Older and wiser : 3W, Ms. Payne 
acknowledges that she and her colleagues had been "incredibly naive.'" In this, 
they were little different from most reformers of the 1960s. 

Another part of the implementation problem relates to the unique status of the 
Baker project. It is part of Delta, a collaborative that, in every sense of the 
word, is outside of the school systems it serves. Although Able is the recipient 
of the federal grant, the project is directed by a board manned by the superin- 
tendents of the participating school systems. Because of its status. Baker has 
some legitimacy (as part of the collaborative) to act as a consultant,' but it doesn't ^ 
have much leverage in dealing with various schools. Add to its outside character 
the fact that it is a federal project (federal projects come and go by the dozens in 
Able), it is easy to tmderstand why Baker access to teachers and principals is 
substantially different from that of supervisors within a systepi. Cooperation, 
coordination, and collaboration are nice words to use in writing proposals but 
they don't-mean much if not backed up with power. 
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A third, and perhaps most important, reason for the implementation gap can 
be found in the peculiar nature of the Able public school system. More than once 
it has been described as msulated, autocratic, closed, and unwilling to accept 
newcomers. Any innovation normally faces strong resistance. But this is 
particularly true, as in the case of Baker, when the top levels publicly support a 
project but never discuss the objectives with the school personnel who are expected 
to cooperate. 

Up against this inbred system is Baker, whose officials seem to come from 
different backgrounds, to hold different values, and to work and act somewhat 
differently. Indeed, visiting Baker is like visiting a prestigious women's 
college. Its inhabitants impress one as clever, well-mannered, articulate, and 
decidedly middle class--the antithesis of the basically ethnic staff in the Able 
schools. Although this comparison is exaggerated, it does suggest that part of 
Baker's implementation problems can perhaps be found in the clash of cultures 
between the providers of services and their recipients. 

It should be noted, however, that the problems created by these jdiffe rences 
seem to have been magnified by the attitude of some Baker staff members. One 
gets the impression that many Able teachers are held in contempt. If these 
feelings are projected to Baker's Able constituency, as they certainly were to us, 
this no doubt complicates an already difficult relationship. As one principal said, 
^'They [Baker] have closed tiiinds • . • just like us, " 

One final reason for the implementation gap revolves around the issue of 
depth versus breadth. Baker has chosen to deal with a broad audience-~30 or so 
schools and thousands of teachers participating in workshops. .A small staff 
serving a large constituency results in services that arc necessarily superficial. 
Once over lightly has been the preferred course of action. It has its value 
though. It can provide a real- stimulus to a lot of teachers. 

But it is not the only approach. Another possibility would have been to start 
by acknowledging how difficult it is to build trust in Able and by spending the first 
year, or so in the schools estiblishing Baker's presence and showing the school 
staff that their needs and problems were lieing uaken seriously. This approach, in 
the long run, probably could Lead to some changes with the hard core teachers. 
But it is extremely time-consuming and frustrating, and drastically reduces the 
number of schools served, , 

One has the impression that Able people have chosen the former route (breadth 
as opposed to dept ; partly because they think it makes more sense, but also. 
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because the Baker staff is more comfortable teaching seminars than slugging it 
out in Able school buildings. 

CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS ' - 

In its public documents, Baker claims that it has a working model that 
deserves replication. But based on our limited investigation in Able, there is 
very little to disseminate other than some ixupressive materials. Little has 
happened in Able to change the role of teachers or the reading specialists. The 
tutoring program, while probably helping some children, has not proved to be of 
sufficient success to suggest that Able would p^ck up the costs. And in the absence 
of an in-^school coordinator who is paid to take responsibility, the tutoring will 
probably disappear. 

On the positive side, however. Baker's workshops and materials appear to be 
of high caliber. But, as courses and materials provided at a university, it is hard 
to gauge their effect. Furthermore, things may be changing for the better. After 
a three-year stand-off with the recalcitrant Able school department. Baker staff 
thinks greater cooperation is in the offing. Able har named a liaison person for 
the project, and the director of Abie's new Reading Department talked to us in 
positive terms about the value of Baker. Rhetoric is rich in Able, but this doesn't 
mean that a new relationship will develop. 

Finally, it is curious to note that Baker, with all its difficulties, has been 
almost ignored by USOE. Fart of the reason may be the rosy picture painted in the 
Baker materials. But another part of the explanation is that the Section 306 staff, 
like many staffs in USOE, is constantly turning over. Baker has had four USOE 
project officers in three years, and has been visited only twice by federal officials 
(harried by all the projects they are supposed to understand and monitor). The 
result is that Baker is promoted jis a success in its written materials, because 
few people have taken the time to talk to its staff and to examine the many obstacles 
this project has faced, 
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